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THE OLD LOOKING-GLASS. 



CHAPTER I. 

I am keeping my seventy to-day. And yesterday my 
Lady came from the Hall, and the sweet children with 
her. They all came on foot, for I am not far from the 
house-lodge, and the pretty children each brought a 
parcel, and made me sit down, and laid them all on 
my lap. They said, " Here, Dodo, to-morrow is your 
birthday, and we wish you many happy returns ; and 
we shall come to fetch you up to dinner and tea, and 
have a cake like what you always made to keep our 
birthdays. And here are all your birthday presents ; 
but, Dodo, you must be sure and not open one of 
them until to-morrow. Now promise, and then we 
shall know you will keep it." 

Pretty dears ! they always thought so much of a 
promise. We never knew one of them break it. When 
they had done with their charges, my Lady had a little 
band-box in her hand ; she said it was a new cap to 
keep my seventieth birthday in — a very becoming one, 
and I must be sure to put it on right. So I ^ycara^. 
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I don't know how I feel when I see them coming in, 
they are just like the sunshine of heaven. 

So after breakfast next day, when all things were 
tidy, I went up to my room. I pat on my best gown, 
—it was a black silk, a parting present from master the 
day I left the Hall. Then I sat down at the glass to 
fit on my cap. It was a handsome cap, to be sure ! 
I scarce knew myself. I could not tell that I had ever 
sat down in the front of the looking-glass before ; but 
I was sitting there now. The glass was rather dim ; 
it had been mother's grandmother's, and had an oaken 
frame. Mother's grandmother worked a small farm 
in her time, and furniture, like clothing, was made 
good in those days. The silver is off from the back 
now, in some places, and I could hardly be sure if my 
Lady would think my cap right. 

" There should be light in a looking-glass," I said. 
And as I sat there, the thought came to my mind of 
the first day that ever I put on a cap. I was sixteen 
vears old, and going to service. I stood at that very 
same glass, and how particular I was, to be sure ! It 
took me a long while to settle. To my mind, it was my 
cap that made me a servant. For caps were caps in 
those days, and I thought it a grand thing to wear 
one. 

All this came over my mind as if it were yesterday. 
There was light in the looking-glass then, but, like me, 
it had had its day. It was there and then the thought 
came to my mind — What if I could make my long life 
a looking-glass to the young ? If I could show them 
how I failed, and how I learned, and right things from 
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wrong. There are many that have none to teach them, 
and if there was one thing I took delight in more than 
another, it was training the girls when they had a 
good will to learn. 

The dear children came for me next day. What 
questions I had as to when I opened the parcels ! for 
they said, " Ton know you promised V 9 and as to 
which I opened first, and which next, until my memory 
got almost out of book ; for I can remember the years 
that are gone better by far than the things of to-day. 
But to see them gathered round my knee, it was a 
sight, like a wreath of blessed flowers round a withered 
old tree. But I told my Lady what I had been 
thinking of, and you cannot believe how pleased she 
was. She said if I did that, she should give over 
vexing that I had left them, seeing I had recovered so 
well. My Lady held me to it, as you would hold a 
child to its dnty ; and the very next morning there 
came down a parcel of proper paper, for my Lady 
always knew what was the right thing — and pens, and 
ink, and blotting-paper too, which was needed, for my 
hand is not all so steady as it was. I was a good 
scholar in my time, and had to write a great deal one 
way or other, and I was pretty perfect in spelling, and 
if there be a word wrong here or there, my Lady will 
put all that right, for she will be the one it will 
come to. 

There were few scholars in my day amongst boys 
and girls, nor yet amongst their parents. Learning 
was scarce. But my father knew the value, and he 
paid sixpence a week for each of us to learn i^dk^ 
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writing, and arithmetic ; and mother helped us on at 
home, for she had had a good education. The young 
folks don't listen to their teachers as they did in my 
day, when they got any, which was not very often. 
But girls and boys now are almost as smart at five as 
they were then at fifteen. They may not follow good 
advice, as they were apt to do then ; but give them 
writing or printing, and they will read by the hour. 
I have seen my Lady stitch up odd leaves that made a 
book in no time, and no doubt she will do so by 
these. 

To begin at the beginning. I am an old woman. 
I have kept my seventy. I lived housekeeper at the 
Hall until my sixty-eight. Then I took rheumatic 
fever, and lay bad for a long time. They were all as 
good to me as if I had been their mother. But I 
made up my mind, if ever I recovered, which I did, 
that I would never put lame legs to stand under a 
burden like that. It is not fair to the house, above 
nor below ; for if every one is running to lend you a 
hand they must be put out of their way, and there is 
none to help them. 

It was hard to stand firm and not be over-per- 
suaded, but when I have seen a thing right I hold on 
to it, though I may shake a little sometimes. They 
said the place would not be itself if I were not there. 
How often I have thought over that, and looked back 
to see what I was once, and that it should ever come 
to have that said of me ! It was but natural the poor 
maids should think so, for they had long run to me as 
their mother. We had changed none but the young 
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ones for years, for the women said they did not sup- 
pose they could better themselves, and had no mind to 
go. So I was forced to shove off the young ones, for 
I could not keep them always at the foot of the tree. 
But to think our Lady should say so ! And she said 
our master had said it too — that the place would not 
be itself without me. Well, I do say it ought to be 
written and printed in a book, to encourage the poor 
girls when they find some things hard. To think 
there is not one of them but might strive on, and come 
at the finish to the hearing of that. They talk of the 
prize at the end of a race ; such words are a prize, I 
am sure. And it puts me in mind of those blessed 
words the Master will say to those who have striven 
for Him, " Well done, good and faithful servant." Oh, 
to come to the hearing of that ! 

So I came to this pretty place, a cottage on the 
outside of the park. The forest-trees shade it, its 
little garden is gay enough with flowers before, and 
well stocked at the end with vegetables and fruit. My 
apple-trees are the first, for I lie* full to the south. I 
have known master ride by only to look at the 
blossom. The road runs in sight, and the traffic is 
cheerful, and I get many a kind word when I am about 
in my garden. The dear children at the Hall call my 
cottage Dodo's Nest. I dwell alone; only the poor 
widow, Prudence Maye, comes in to light up my fire 
and tight up my dwelling. She always brings her boy 
with her ; he is over his first year, but weak as yet in 
his legs. He rollicks on the sheepskin, or sleeps tucked 
up in his mother's shawl. 
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Prudence Maye mostly gets her breakfast with me, 
unless she is going out to work for the day. It is 
fortunate for her that the poor boy is weak on his 
feet, and that as yet he has not taken to crawling ; 
for where she lays him he bides, except for his voice, 
which seems to me to have got all the strength of his 
limbs ; but by the child's lying still she can get a day** 
work. 

I have two house keys, and the widow Prudence 
keeps one. I believe she would be looking in by night 
times if I would consent. She is sore against my 
sleeping alone. But to me it is wonderful to be shut 
in to the stillness. To see how many years I have 
carried a burden of business — the maids, and the work, 
and the family themselves, and their company, and all 
that would as easy go wrong as right. I have lain 
awake and spent the night in considering the day. I 
blame myself for it now. Dear me ! there is One 
waking and watching, and is not that enough for me ? 
The trees grow while we are sleeping, and herbs and 
flowers do the same, all by His ordering ; and so it 
used to be with my business, for the thing that looked 
more than a match for me over-night lay just right to 
my hand in the morning. Did He not say, " Why are 
ye so careful ? " and we don't heed it, but go heaping 
up care as before. 

I was saying how there is nothing to lie on my 
mind now. I never was a great sleeper. I often see 
the dawn, for my chamber has two windows, and one 
looks to the east. So has the other chamber, but 
there one looks to the west. I often step up and sit 
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by it awhile of evening times, and see the sunset. 
Sometimes the glory is like to dazzle you; another 
while all is grey, there is no outbreak of beauty. But 
I have seen it set in gloom, and then rise up in the 
morning in a splendour I could not tell. So I have 
often thought to myself I have seen a Christian go like 
that, all quiet, and not with a brightness ; but see, this 
is to show us how they will rise, all purple and 
gold, in the morning. Father went like that grey 
sunset ; but I know how he would rise, for he 
was a true Christian. Mother's last hours were 
brighter. 

It was eight years before mother's home had a child 
in it ; she always said she was over-proud of her boy 
when he came. He was a beautiful child, she said, 
and so forward in nature. I think of him sometimes 
when I see this poor child on the sheepskin. I am 
glad that the widow Prudence has a son. Mother's 
only lived two years, and then he was taken. He had 
learned in that time to run out to meet father, and 
would crow and chatter in his way, for joy when father 
took him up in his arms. I suppose boys have a way 
that girls hardly come at, for I never heard mother tell 
of our young doings ; but then she lost him, and that 
might be the reason. 

Mother has told me herself that all her comfort 
went with her boy. Her cup seemed to her full when 
he came, but when he was gone nothing on earth 
looked the same, and mother said she had not seen 
beyond then. There was a darkness on father, he 
scarce seemed to smile, and the house had no cheer in 
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it. But father was always a man for the Scriptures. 
It had been his way to read a chapter up at night over 
and above all that he studied himself. He had always 
done so to his aged parents before they were taken. 
And he prayed a prayer. We learned to pray from 
father's prayer. 

Mother said she had not paid the attention she 
ought, but the chapter one night was the Shunam- 
mite's son, in Second of Kings and fourth chapter, 
and it struck home to her so when the prophet's 
servant said, "Is it well with the child? And she 
answered, It is well." Poor father ! he stopped 
there, he could not go on, but he was never a man for 
showing trouble. 

The next morning, when father was off, mother 
went to the Book, which she had not been given to do. 
She saw father had been at it again, for it was blotted 
with tears. From that time mother used to hear a 
voice in her heart, " Is it well with the child ? And 
she answered, It is well/' And she took to reading 
to herself, and took notice of every child that she came 
to in the Scriptures, and turned to those parts again, 
till she came to the Babe of Bethlehem. She scarce 
knew how to leave that, but when she read where He 
took the children up in His arms and blessed them, 
the stony trouble in her heart seemed gone; she 
never fretted again as she had done. She used to 
plead with folks to read the Scriptures, for she said 
it was not that she could say it was this thing or that, 
but it was in those quiet readings the words alto- 
gether gave her a new heart and made a new woman 
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of her. This puts me in mind to tell the poor widow, 
Prudence Maye, of how my mother found comfort. 
We never saw our little brother, for we were born 
after him, but I never thought any other children 
filled mother's heart as he did. Yet she was a good 
mother to us. 
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CHAPTER II. 

I was born in July. Father has told me how he has 
seen me in the harvest-field laid asleep on a wheatsheaf, 
while mother was gleaning. When father grew an 
old man he reminded me of it, and said, " The poor 
babe has been a golden sheaf to her mother and me ! " 
No one who has not heard them can tell what such 
words are — how they lie in the bottom of your heart 
still and deep, where the world's hurry never comes, 
and all the while you are busy after this thing and 
that, and must keep your mind on your work ; words 
like those lie, showing up in the quiet, and you feel 
there are great things to live for. 

Nancy came to us on Midsummer-day. She 
did come with a sunbeam to be sure ! You never 
could see a fresher face than our Nancy, and so 
pleasant on all — every one shared alike. Little 
Jane came on May-day. I have wondered some- 
times whether the birth-time can tell on the nature. 
Father was born in the autumn, and his words 
always seemed ripe words. He never said many, 
but they dropped in your heart like good seed, 
and grew there. Mother's birth-time was in winter, 
and the keen winds did blow about mother sometimes. 
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I asked her once if she thought that the birth-time 
could tell on the nature. For I was thinking, if it did, 
one must strike a few cuttings of pleasant seasons, if 
one's birfch was a rough one ; but mother said it was 
nothing but one of my fancies, and that I might have 
known by that time that one season was as good as 
another, and all had their work to.do, and, what was 
more, they did it; which would never be true of me if 
my head ran on fancies. Of course mother was right ; 
still, some do stand in light and others in shadows ; 
and winter winds are searching, and autumn for mel- 
lowing. But this is not taking in hand to write down 
my service. I must come to my story. 

Mother wished my name to be Dorothy, for that 
was the name of mother's grandmother, who brought 
mother up on the little farm that mother's grandfather 
rented. I have heard mother say that her mother was 
kind-hearted and easy, she ruled them by words ; if 
one word did not do, she put two, and so on as they 
seemed to be needed ; but for all that, mother said she 
did not take so much notice of them as she ought to 
have done. I have found for my part a few words are 
the best, it leaves time to consider the consequences. 
My great-grandmother's words stood for what they 
were worth, and they came out full value. I always 
did think father must be more like what mother's 
grandmother was, than mother herself. You do see 
that difference between one and another that come of 
one root. It is plain there is another Hand in the 
making, for nature would shape them alike. 

The long and short of it was, that our great-gracAr 
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mother meant what she said ; she knew she was set in 
authority, and she did rule with diligence. Mother 
said it had such an effect upon her, that she never 
went from her grandmother's word, not even in service 
with giddy ones about her. What a fine thing a 
word is when it is good enough and strong enough to 
stand. But, I suppose, there never were two things 
more alike than you and your word. What you are, is 
what your word will be. It is good to remember that. 

Father got mother to marry him when mother was 
only twenty-four, and father had past his thirty. But 
mother had had eight years of service in one family, 
and was greatly respected. That best tea-service on 
the dresser- shelves — it is real china — the family gave 
it to mother. I still have the paper on which the 
family wrote, " A token of regard after eight years' 
faithful service." It is the best part of the china. 

Mother served the tea up in it on christening-days. 
Wo never had any marryings, for Nancy, who is now 
in her sixty-eight, lives nurse in the second family she 
ever served. She never would have left the first, only 
children will grow. But the family she is in now say 
she must never leave them. 

Little Jane went before father. I always think he 
was never quite the same again. But there, he is with 
her now ; and after partings come meetings, to those 
whose blessed Hope is the same. Eternity is a long 
word, and we be never asked to let them go but once. 
We should not be so against it, as we are, if we thought 
on that meeting again for ever and ever. 

But though we had no marryings, there was 
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father's and mother's. I never heard mother tell about 
that until after father was gone. One day when she 
and I sat alone, mother explained it to me, for father 
had given me a token, and mother thought I had 
better understand. As I have begun upon it, I will 
write it down here. It is worth the writing and the 
reading, for none could have been better set together 
than father and mother. 

Father's name was Gideon, but mother had a fancy 
for her boy to be Joseph, and father gave in to mother ; 
for though he was a firm one for right, he never valued 
his will. Father had shown kindness many a long 
year to mother, but he lived with his aged parents, 
very respectable people. Mother said father took no 
end of trouble to please her ; but she was just one to 
hold off when another held on. Mother said she 
deserved to have lost him, but that it was another way 
that was to bring her to a right mind. I knew 
that meant the loss of little Joseph. 

When both father's parents were gone, mother 
thought father would be speaking. Mother heard how 
one young woman and another were walking with 
father, but as mother said, they might as well have 
kept their distance, for father would never look on one 
who put herself forward. I have seen misery in 
marriage, and most often by that. The girls take it 
into their heads and are forward and bold; and the 
men who would make the best of husbands will not 
take up with such. Let the girls be true women, and 
there will be far more true men. They know well 
what this means : I have often said it before ; the 
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woman pays her own score nine times oat of ten. I 
have written it now, for they can't be " shame-faced " 
too young. 

It was mother's holiday time, a fortnight she had 
in Midsummer. Mother had cleared away the tea 
when she saw father at the gate ; he had changed his 
working clothes, and was dressed as if it were Sunday, 
Something said in her heart, " He is coming for you, 
Jenny !" But mother turned out at the back door to 
the rose-arbour father had twisted for her a year before. 
She was busy lacing the branches, when father came 
and sat down there and watched her. Mother said, 
" Good evening ; " but father did not seem to hear her. 
Presently he said to her, " Jenny," he said, " I cannot 
winter alone. The old chairs are there, but father and 
mother are gone ; it breaks the man in me when I sit 
there alone." 

Mother had plucked down a rose which she held in 
her fingers, and presently father said, " Jenny," he 
said, " it must be you or another !" Mother was up in 
a minute and said "Take another, if you have a 
mind ! " But father answered, " It is your mind I am 
asking, I never had but one mind !" "I don't rightly 
know my own mind/' said mother. But before she 
could turn off, father had caught her and said, ' c Jenny ! 
that's all ! if you are not against me I will answer the 
rest ! " and mother tucked the rose in his button-hole. 

I have often thought of that Midsummer evening 
when I have looked on a rose, and so I believe did 
mother, but she was never one for fancies like me. It 
was over fifty years after that I saw that rose. Father 
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was a very particular man ; lie had a good oak-chest of 
his own, with brass hinges and lock, and brass handles, 
which were always kept bright, and you might see 
your face in the old wood, such a polish was on it. It 
was in our home, and no other, that I learned to keep 
furniture bright. Father could not stand spots and 
smears. You would never think that he looked, but' 
he saw in a moment. " Rub up your looking glass," 
he would say, " or your face won't show clear." True 
enough, in those years I seldom saw my face in any 
other, for we had only my great-grandmother's old 
one — that one I use now, and mother kept it high up 
on the old chest of drawers, for she valued it greatly, 
it having been her grandmother's. 

The old furniture had been my father's father's, and 
he did like to see it kept as his mother had kept it. I 
often wondered if she always wore spectacles when she 
rubbed up furniture, but I never saw her, so I could 
not tell. Anyway, it did wonders for me ; I got a quick 
eye for a spot. And yet father never was angry. I 
never once heard him scold. I have often thought 
what a sin it would have been for any to have vexed 
him lightly. It is cruel to go on at a quiet spirit until 
yon rouse it to anger. It is not like those who are up 
before you know what you have done. I have tried 
with such, to pour oil on the waters, but sometimes for 
ai tiHat they would boil, and I have thought on the 
Scripture, " Seest thou a man that is hasty in his words ? 
there is more hope of a fool than of him." So it has 
made me wary when I felt getting hasty ; for there lay 
my warning in the pages of truth. 
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I was going to say how it fell out with the rose. 
Father always kept the key of his chest ; he laid up his 
Sunday suits himself. I only rubbed up the outside. 
One day, near the end of father's last illness — it was 
the only illness he ever had, and it did not last long 
— he asked mother to go to a side-drawer in his chest. 
There were not savings-banks in country places then, 
and clubs and banks were not always steady ; and in 
that drawer father had kept all he had saved before he 
married. He said, " It is all there, Jenny. We have 
never wanted it ; it is good honest money to nourish 
thee, Jenny ?' He told mother to lift up the paper 
and see, and when she did so, there lay a paper folded, 
and on it was written in rather large hand, for father 
was not much of a writer, on it was written, " Jenny's 
rose ; " and the money lay under it. And as mother 
lifted the paper, out fell the rose all weltered and drop- 
ping to pieces. . Mother must have known what it was, 
for she said " 0, Gideon !" to father. And father 
said, "Let me look on it." I was glad I was there. 
Mother laid it on the bed, and her tears were falling, 
and she said, " That's like our life and our love, 
Gideon — -just weltering away." Father scarce seemed 
to hear her, he picked up the rose in his poor tremb- 
ling fingers and looked on it, then held it to me and 
said, " Here, child, keep the rose, it made a man of me 
once I" And the money seemed forgotten, father never 
thought of it more ; and mother shut up the drawer 
and put the key in her pocket. 

Yet I think father heard what she said, of the rose 
being like their weltered life ; for as he lay on his 
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pillow, he said, as if to himself, " Shall never perish ! 
Shall never perish ! Himself hath said it ! Himself 
hath said it !" and I saw a tear fall on his cheek. 

Many and many's the time I have looked at that 
weltered rose, it is in the drawer of the old chest, it 
has scarce any form left ; but I think of mother, and 
how often I read to her, in years after, the chapter 
where it is written, " The wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad for them, and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose." 

What a change it makes in many a feeling, when 
those who cared for you are gone ! If your heart be 
not hard as a stone, you will have a memory then for 
every slight you have spoken or done. If you let 
your mother live hard and sorrowful, or your father 
feel pinched and neglected — what memories to come 
back and trouble you ! And when you see it returned 
on you, as most likely you will, even in this world, 
then you will remember, " This was what I did !" I 
jam often telling the young, "If you want to take 
care of your own comfort, take care of the comfort 
of others, for that will come back to you sevenfold ; 
when all your care for yourself will leave you but 
wretched." 
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CHAPTER III. 

When I think on my mother, I feel like a child again — 
as if I could go to work, rub, and scrub, and polish, 
and clean, as I used to do. There is nothing like 
getting a good start for work under your mother, 
when she understands and can put you in the way. 
Her eye is so quick, and you are always under it. 
And there is none of that bad feeling that ruins 
the young in service, when they say, or think, " I can 
go if I don't please you." I say to them, st Do you 
know the meaning of those words you have said? 
They mean, I would rather go than try to please you I 
I would rather give up a situation to which God in 
His goodness has brought me, and turn from all my 
duties, and from those whom God has set over me — 
I would rather do all that than set my mind to try 
to please ! " 

And then I ask them, " Do you know where that 
feeling comes from ? " And they answer " No," for 
they go on without thought when such words pass 
their tongue. Then I tell them, " Those words you 
have said, tell the first sin that ever rose up in God's 
creatures, before ever Eve was in Paradise. The 
devil was then a bright angel in Heaven, but he chose 
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to go rather than try to please his heavenly Master. 
He did go, and he can never return— no, never ! He 
knows what that bad thought did for him, and he 
wishes it should ruin you. He is trying to draw you 
off from the good way, where only the humble can 
walk, to drag you to the same end as himself." 

When they know this they think over their words. 
And I tell them, if they are but willing to learn, there 
is One who will lead them and teach them. I tell 
them, " Jesus called a little child and set him in the 
midst, and said, Whosoever shall humble himself as 
this little child, the same is greatest in the kiugdom 
of Heaven. Think on that," I say, " and you come 
to the Lord Jesus, and ask Him to make you like 
that little child, and then you will find it will not 
hurt you to learn how to please those whom God has 
set over you." 

There is many a one speaks without thought ; and 
if you set them to consider, they see the thing right, 
and take a turn, and ask God to give them the spirit 
of that little child, for Christ's sake. And their 
prayer is all answered, and they live to rejoice that 
they had not gone off on their own way, in pride and 
self-will. 

I was telling what we did in our home. I often 
wonder, when I think of my mother, how she sorted 
us to the work, and sat down to sewing, as if she 
could trust us all the same as herself. I thought 
that was a fine thing, and I felt a woman at once. 
Father was very particular as to our schooling and 
our lessons, and mother too. We, child-like, had our 
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excuses — an ache, or a pain, or were not just the 
right thing. But mother always said, " Book-learning 
cured ills, any way such as we had ; and idleness/' 
she said, "fetched them on in no time." So we 
went forth in good hope, and came home the better. 
Mother was wise, she knew a fancy from a fact. 

We were kept on at school until we were fourteen ; 
and then mother said we should bide at home until 
we had turned our fifteen, for by that time the back* 
would be fitted to the burden, and the bread would 
hold out until the strength came to earn it. But we 
had our school holidays, and Saturday, and mother 
never lost a day. I can hear her voice now. " Come," 
she would say, " play is sweeter for work ; " so we 
were up like young larks, all astir with the birds. It's 
a fine thing to be trained up to rise early. It is 
then what you look for, and who shall reckon the 
gain ? We were not cut off at night. We went to 
bed, and we slept. The mornings were few but what 
mother saw father off to his work ; and her candle 
would be out by nine o'clock of a winter's night. 

We swept the rooms as regular as the day and 
the hour. I have often felt glad to see a small bit 
of litter, for it seemed easier to sweep when there 
was something to come of it. And every day the 
sack by the hearth-stones, and the mat at the door, 
got a thorough good beat on a cross- stick father had 
put up, outside in the garden ; for to beat a mat on 
the walls, and leave dust on the rose-bushes, would 
have made father look straighter than we should 
liked to have seen; and to leave the mat not swept 
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under, to be a harbour for any stray creature, a spider, 
or beetle, amongst dust and litter, was a thing, if done, 
we should not soon have forgotten. 

How often I have said to mother that she had 
been the making of me. And mother would say, 
"Do you say so?" And I knew the pleased look 
that came over her face. I believe it made her think 
more of life as a blessing. For mother had not that 
quiet trust father had. He could let things alone 
for the good God to order ; but mother was anxious, 
and always thought she must be doing, and then 
doing came to worrying, and so her life had not that 
peace that father's had. She could not stand in father's 
shoes, even when father was taken; but she came 
to it at last, and when she did it was wonderful. 
It was like a tired child that has been striving and 
struggling with what was more than its match, and 
then it gives in and falls back in its mother's arms 
and finds rest, and can look up as bright as if it had 
never known fear. That was just like our mother. 
It came over her when she was left quite alone. 

But to see what a blessing her active spirit was 
to us. We should never have thought to sit down 
or run out for our pastime, with a room left untidy 
upstairs or down ; or hearth-stones all litter — we could 
not have stood it — we might not use a hearth-brush 
— I should think not; but we had a small wisp or 
an old goose-wing, that answered as well. Nancy 
and I washed up after meals. I had a bowl of 
hot water, and Nancy of cold, and every bit went 
through both. What a light our dresser m&da ycl\Jcl^ 
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room, with clean china to the top, and our own 
great-grandmother's Blue, that was often admired, 
like father's old furniture, and might have been sold 
many a time over, but mother said it had come down 
to them, and should go on to their children. And it 
was well she did, for it has plenty to praise it. And 
now it will never be sold, for Nancy and I have 
written it down to go to the families we have served ; 
for, though they be high families, they are quite like 
our own to us both. 

It is the very same dresser that they stand on now. 
I well remember when mother trusted me first to wash 
our great-grandmother's "Blue." It was very par- 
ticular china ; mother said it had never been broken, 
and should not be in her time ! I was glad when it 
was done. And now I always do it myself, for I 
know mother would have wondered if she had thought 
I could trust it to a stranger. 

What little glass we had we were not allowed to 
touch with hot water ; it had nothing but cold, and it 
paid for the doing. The maids say to me, " It is all the 
same if you put cold after hot." " No, no," I say, " my 
mother did not think so ! she was a wiser woman than 
I am, and you and I will just follow her ways." They 
were not so against it when they saw I had a feeling 
for following my mother. Poor girls ! It is sad they 
should like their own ways so well, when to say the 
most their experience is young ; but I liked to see them 
give in when I spoke of my mother. It told there was 
a heart, though as yet self-will might be strong. 

My first cooking was standing by mother at that 
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little square deal-table under the window there. It is 
worn thin, I know, with my scrubbing ; but it is as 
white as ever it was. I had to run to the pump and 
scour over my hands until they looked as fresh as a 
rosy apple. And then I came and held them up 
before mother. The ways you get when a child keep 
true to you if you don't prove false to them. 

What a disgust I had when any of my women came 
about food with hands that told they had not tried 
what fresh water could do ! I could not endure it. I 
would say, " Don't bring those hands before me. You 
are not stinted for water and soap, and a brush always 
lies handy. You have gloves for black work, and all 
you can want for freshness, and I say it is an insult 
to cooking to come to it from anything but fresh 
water/' You can hardly believe that once speaking 
did not put them to shame. You would have thought 
a clean hand was a free gift to a woman ; but no, they 
would do half-a-dozen things and then come to cooking. 
They would look at their hands and say, " They are not 
bad !" They did not know how to wash them when 
they were at it. Dear me, to see the helplessness of those 
who called themselves women ! The long and short 
of it was that I said, " You must bring me a hand as 
fresh as a lady's ; it can be, for I was kitchen-maid 
long, and third housemaid to begin with, and until 
you bring me a hand that you might take before a 
lady without call for shame, you will get no dresser 
work from me except the scrubbing it down." I did 
gain the day, but I never could if I had not been over 
them always; no persuasions would have done it. 
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nothing but downright authority. So t say to young 
girls, learn the beauty of a pure hand, it is more than 
a fair face : for the one you cannot make and the other 
you can. 

How strict mother was to her rules ! But once 
made a practice of they grew into habit. When I 
went for cups full or spoons full to mother's cupboard, 
do you think I would dare make a litter ? grains of 
sugar, or rice, or flour sprinkled ? — never ! If I spilt 
the least thing mother would say, " You will have the 
black feet after you there \" I hated to hear that when 
I was a child ; though I knew it meant rats or mice, of 
which we had plenty. But by this careful way I grew 
to a neat hand which comes almost next to a clean 
hand. Then I had to measure, I never dared go by 
guess. I am sure I could have counted the plums 
that went into our Sunday dumpling. We had it hot 
in winter and sliced cold in summer. It might have 
been called screaming plum-pudding, as they say, 
"screaming cake," for one plum could scarce have 
heard a low voice from another. How often mother 
said, " Never take to guess-work. The best workmen 
do all things by rule and measure, and whatever you 
may think of yourself, you will never be first-rate un- 
less you do the same. When any go by guess-work 
it is idleness and vanity, they think they have no need 
to take the trouble of rule. That is the way folks 
live, pretty well guess-work; but when the measuring 
line comes in the hand of Him who holds it, they will 
see what havoc guess-work has made in their lives. 
You be true to rule and measure, my girl, and it will 
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help yon in otter things than cooking — if that be your 
calling." 

Dear mother ! I did keep to rule and measure. 
I never lived but under one cook, so that was long 
years ; and before we parted she said to me that no 
kitchen-maid ever lightened her work as I had done. 
She could trust me, because I kept to rule and measure. 
You may not have any to call you to account, or 
those you serve may put up with your failings ; but 
you would not have those failings if you were humble 
and true enough to keep close by measure and rule. 

Now some of you will lay these things to heart and 
bring your hand to them, and some won't ; but in the 
end you will find the difference more than you and I 
can reckon. 

Our home was a busy and a happy one. What a 
pleasure it was to come to the white hearth-stones- — 
our fire burned low in the open chimney, not in a 
grate, but on iron dogs, as they called them; what a 
pleasure to sweep the white hearth up clean for father 
to stretch his tired legs on the warmth ; then to turn 
his chair ready, and look out to see him climbing the 
hill. Father stepped quick in those days, you had 
need be ready betimes. I have watched when his feet 
had grown slow and heavy; but if the step lagged, 
father only looked grander with the bend in his 
shoulders, and the white hair that hung low. I shall 
see him tread the golden streets, and what will he be 
then ? but there, I get dim- sighted when I call back 
these things. I must put it by for to-day and try 
again to-morrow. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I have been longer than I thought to be. I cannot 
do much at a time ; and the days come in cold. So I 
said to the poor widow, Prudence Maye, I will have 
you and your child winter in with me. Poor thing, she 
was badly off, for her furniture had gone, and she paid 
dear for a scanty corner for herself and her child. I 
have a little back-room and one over, not used, so I 
gave them to her, and I said, " Now I can't have the 
child always rollicking here, you must keep him in 
your room at the back. I am studying for quiet, now 
my old age has come/' So I settled in for the winter 
with a mind quite at ease. 

But the child crawled like a spider, he wriggled 
like an eel ; he seemed to get strength with his food, 
and to use it the first way he could. If the door was 
off the latch he crawled in in no time ; nothing was 
safe, I had to heave everything higher, and I had to 
keep on the watch in a way that left me no head for 
writing. Well, it came to this at last ; I was over the 
fire as busy as could be, the table set for my dinner, 
which I was just dishing up, with no notion that the 
child had crawled into the room* I heard "Ding 
Dong !" and turned round, and there was the boy 
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tugging hard at the table-cloth ends, and before I 
could rid my hands to lay hold, the whole concern had 
come down, and he was crying, " peep bo," under the 
table-cloth. 

His poor mother heard the clatter, and flew in to 
see. She raged at the child, but he was too much used 
to that. She carried him off, and I heard some hard 
knocks ; I went in to see, and she was sending a big 
nail in the wall to tie the child to, for she said he was 
so strong, tables and chairs were pulled after him, 
" What, tie up the child like an animal ! w I said. I 
went back and considered, for it does not do to be 
hasty. I saw the turn things were taking. I had 
watched a long time. There was no hope for either 
mother or child, if they went on like that. You 
might as well talk to the water when calm and tell it 
not to rage any more, as tell that poor mother to be 
quiet with her child when he got into mischief. There 
were, I could see, only two ways to settle it : I might 
send them off, but that was ruin to both ; or I might 
take the child and bring him up myself. It was a 
terrible question, at the first look out, for an old 
woman like me. But I have long ceased to doubt 
when the path lay before me, so that evening I spoke 
to the mother. "Prudence Maye," I said, "you 
never heed what I say. The child is always in 
mischief, and all he gets to make him better is a 
shake and a thump, and 'you bad boy/ from his 
mother/' 

" I can't help it," she said, "I never had patience,and 
it drives me wild never to turn off my eye, but it's got 
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some new trick in its head, and won't be beat into 
minding, let you try ever so." 

" Prudence," I said, " you are the child's mother, 
and I have no notion of calling him ' it ' ! You will 
never bring him to understanding, if you don't call 
him by name ; what is his name ? " 

" Pleg," said his mother. 

" What ? " I asked her again, 

" Pleg," she said, " it is not far from plague, and 
that is what I am sure he is to me." 

But where did you get such a name ?" I inquired. 
His father got it out of the book," she said. " The 
schoolmaster said, 'the Jacks, and Jims, and Toms 
were all dunces together,' so his father thought to start 
with a new name. He looked and found Pleg, and it 
said that in his days the earth was divided, which his 
father said was the best thing that could be done over 
again ; so we called him Pleg." 

" Peleg," I said, " is the name." 

" Pleg is short," said his mother, " and what odds 
is a name ! " 

I own I did feel cast down, but what is that when 
your mind is kept clear from doubt ! 

" Well, Prudence," I said, " I have only one thing 
to say. If you like to give up the boy Peleg to me, 
I will take him and try, but you must not be at him to 
chide or correct him ; you must leave all to me." 

She could not speak for surprise. She was sure he 
would drive me crazy. " Let that be," I said ; " it is not 
so much brains as patience, if I see the thing right." 

One thing is certain, bad management never leaves 
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things as they are; they are sure to get worse. It 
does not matter what the thing be. Time, or money* 
or work, or those under you — if you manage badly you 
will not see the end of that wrong on earth. I used to 
be telling our young maids, "Beware what you do; 
you are forming a habit that will hang by you always ! " 
How I tried to get them to portion their time, and keep 
up to the point. I made them keep a book for their 
money, and set down each thing that they spent. There 
is no other way to learn how to rule money, if done 
when you are young. I say, I made them, but that tells 
they were willing. There were not many came under 
me but held me as a mother. How I used to think of 
their homes that might be, when I tried hard to 
train them to manage well what they had to do, and 
to learn to do all things in order. I made them 
write down all they had for their work in the 
year, and all that it cost. It was a good lesson for 
them. 

Here is the case of Prudence Maye, all for want of 
good order and knowing how to manage well. She 
was never a servant worth having; I saw that at once 
by her ways. She married young, in the unthinking 
way the young marry, and just lived in misery. Eobert 
Maye had taken to the public-house before ever she 
married him, and when a man has done that, it is vain 
to look for a home. I suppose he gave her little 
enough to do with, and she could not manage that for 
the best. A home in dirt and confusion is not a thing 
to mend a man's ways ; but I suppose she had a hard 
time of it, and he used her ill. But it was not fat 
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long ; he is gone to his last account, and that is a 
reckoning our thoughts cannot measure. 

It has taken all my patience to try and train her 
better. But when I found, as I did pretty soon, that 
the poor young woman had a heart, I said, " I will try 
on, let it cost what it will ! " As far as I see, her heart 
has never been woke up before. I am sure her husband 
did nothing but harden it, and her poor child has not 
found it ; but for all that, I know the difference between 
a woman who has a heart, if you can only come at it, 
and one who has not. No one that will observe but 
can soon find out that. 

I cannot tell what the boy is — the child of such a 
father. But we know what he must be if ruled by 
hard words and blows. So I settled it then and there. 
I used to say to my girls, " You may reckon you have 
sold up your comfort that day you marry a man who 
sits inside the public-house door." I have often 
thought that what our merciful Saviour said when on 
earth might stand for public taverns pretty cleai^— 
ts beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men's 
bones and all uncleanness ! " 

So I took the child to my heart, for that is the only 
way if you have to govern another. I had a little bed 
made up in my room. I bathe him myself in a tub 
with cold water to strengthen his limbs. I do all for 
the child, and keep him with me. He has taken all 
my time, for he is still as quick as thought. To pull 
a burning stick out of the fire is done in no time. I 
have had to hang the kettle higher for fear he should 
reach at the spout; I have wires to fasten the fire- 
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irons ; and I make his mother pin up the table-cloth 
close underneath. It takes a while to get hold of a 
child's heart ; when once you have that, then rule him. 
But now, for a time, I take up the old proverb, " Pre- 
vention is better than cure." When he sits and sings 
on the hearth-rug I do like to hear him, his face is all 
sunshine. But if he stops on a sudden, I have to stop 
too whatever I am doing, for it is just certain he is up 
to mischief. Poor child ! he crawls to me at his 
fastest at sight of his mother ; but he never denies me 
the thing that I ask of him, nor does a thing that at- 
the moment I tell him not to do. But then he has no 
memory ; and I wish he could walk. I think when he 
stands upright, better senses will come. But when I 
undress him at night and feel his little arms cling 
round my neck, and see his merry face all one happy 
smile, I think it is old Dorothy's work to be a child 
with the child. I have given up all great things, and 
this seems suited to me. 

And then I have the dear children from the Hall 
running in with a shout and a laugh, that makes old 
Dodo young again. " Dodo }i was the name little Jane 
gave me at home, and the older ladies when they were 
young, and these pretty dears take it up, and they all 
call me nothing but Dodo. I know the shout of their 
voices or ever they be nigh, and I wake up to fresh 
life, let me be as I may. What a blessing they are in 
an old world like this ! They don't take any notice of 
the fine things in their home, but there is nothing in 
my cottage fails to please them. How they will stand 
and laugh at the rosy face in my old clock, which 
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opens and shuts its eyes as the pendulum moves. It 
is fresh every time ; you would think they had never 
seen eyes shut and open before. Even the wooden 
doll in the garden set up on a pole, that turns with the 
wind and claps hands on its sides to scare the birds 
from the fruit, is a pleasure to them. The pictures on 
their little plates seem something surprising; they 
are only maids milking cows, and boys on a donkey, 
one tumbling over his head ; a cat and a dog before a 
saucer of milk, and dogs hunting a fox — all such 
things as that ; but to hear their remarks, you can see 
there will be no lack of understanding in them. 

Only to see them sit down on the stool and make 
toast for my tea, you would think they never had any 
pleasures better than these. But the nurse, who is the 
best of nurses, as good as our Nancy, says they have 
no pleasure like coming to me. I keep a hammer and 
such tools handy, with odd bits of wood and nails that 
I save, and the young masters mend up a paling or a 
box, as may be, and take delight in useful ways, as I 
do to see them. The boy Peleg sits and stares, he 
never moves when they are here, but when they are 
gone he thinks his turn has come. Many a morsel of 
bread he has dropped in the fire, making toast, as he 
thinks, for me. He must be humoured a bit. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I must be thinking of telling you how I got on in my 
first place of service. You may say it is all very fine 
for me to sit down and write when I had such a 
home in my young time to write about. But let me 
tell you, if you put a slight on your home, it may be 
because you are not doing your part to make it a 
happy one. There was never a girl or a lad that did 
the best that they could for their home, but what 
found something to care for within it. 

Tou who still have your parents can little tell what 
it will be when you no longer have the home to turn 
to. You may put a slight on it now, and take no pains 
to cheer it ; but when the door is closed for you, and 
strange hands lift the latch, no father turning in and 
no mother's face by the hearth-stone, you will have 
thoughts come over you then that you cannot get away 
from if you would. 

It is quite another thing to thiuk of a mother's 
buried face, and a father's hand laid still by his side, 
to what it is to you now if you go against them and 
slight their word or their will. God puts our father 
and mother to stand next to himself ; and this one 
thing is certain, all had better beware of taking a 
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servant, or husband, or wife who is undutiful to father 
or mother. 

This is good discourse for you though it looks 
grave ; but some of you don't like it any the worse for 
that, I know. And I am going to tell you how it is 
with me, for though I am an old woman now, I once 
had a young time like you, but no one ever told me 
what I should feel at the end. I should have been 
glad if they had; and this makes me think of you. 
Now that I look back through my long life I see two 
sides to the story. I see all my past sins and trans- 
gressions look darker and darker the nearer I come to 
the light in which is no darkness at all. I look back 
and I see there was no good thing in me. If ever I 
have a feeling of pride rise up in my heart now it is 
a bad thing of the present ; for when I look back there 
is never even a false footing for pride to show up in 
the past. I am just a poor sinful creature if ever there 
was one. Therefore, I say to the young, if you want 
any blessing to breathe over your life you must first 
live for others — that's a life that won't perish. " Walk 
in love ; " if you follow that blessed rule your life will 
not be a lost one ; and then when you come to look 
back, as I do, with the true light shining brighter and 
brighter and showing up your sins and transgressions, 
you need not be troubled, — the Saviour you have 
followed will show them all blotted out in His most 
precious blood. 

I said I see two sides, and the other is this. As 
I get on in life and look back on all whom I have had 
to do with in my home and in service, they all look 
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different to me now. I cannot think how it was that I 
did not set more store by them when they were here. 
If troubles sprang np I can see the fault was my own. 
I am sure I sometimes wore glasses that hid all 
but myself. I have left those glasses off now. I 
-would not have you put them on, for they be terribly 
misleading. I think of all who were ever set over 
me, and I wonder how I ever could go against their 
least wish or feeling. How I would study them now if 
I could see them again, and I would gather up their 
words and look on their ways and mind their least 
saying. But it is too late for me to wish for that now. 
The angels have got their turn up above, and there is 
no slack hand with them. I want you young folks 
to live so that when those whom you have here now 
get np there, they shall not have to think what a 
difference there is between the care taken of them 
by God's angels, and your care for them when they 
were down here. Ton may be sure they will well 
remember. 

Mother would not let me take a rough place, 
though I was in haste for service, when once I 
had turned fifteen. Mother said, "The right thing 
comes in the right time, if you know who to ask and 
have patience to wait !" And mother looked at me, 
and I knew then what she meant. I did not say any- 
thing, but I asked God, for the Lord Jesus Christ's 
sake, to send me a good place. We waited until I 
was sixteen, and then mother heard that a young 
woman was wanted at a Rectory-house a few miles 
away. The parlour-maid had left on a sudden, and soma 
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one was wanted at once. Mother feared I should be 
too young, but she thought even a month in such a 
house would be a grand thing for me, for all the 
country-side knew what a name that Rectory had. So 
mother came home, and made me put on a clean print, 
and she put a few things in my bundle, and said if I 
got the situation father would buy me some more. 
In half an hour we set off; mother never lost a good 
thing for want of stirring ahead. " Gather your fruit/' 
she would say, " while the blush is upon it V 9 

"We went round a mile out of the way to tell father. 
I remember being frightened it would just lose us time. 
However I could think so, I have often wondered 
since ! I have heard it was long ago said that " haste 
was from the devil." I am sure I have often thought 
of that, when I have seen one and another turned 
almost head-over-heels in hurry and confusion, and a 
dozen things to bewilder that never would have be- 
fallen if the spirit were quiet ; but quiet is a blessing 
that grows out of trust, and if you have not the root 
you cannot gather the fruit. 

Father looked when he saw me coming with mother, 
but he never said a word. It was father's way to wait 
till he heard what any might have to say. Mother 
told him pretty quick, and father laid his hand on my 
head, and looked up so solemn, and said, "He who 
was pleased to come among us as one that serveth. 
make thee a true servant to God and to man ! " 
Then father kissed me, with the blessing yet on his 
lips. And I felt all shame to think what my haste 
would have slighted. But mother was off and away; 
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and we did walk at quick time. I believe she would 
sooner have let me lose the place than not have gone 
round by father. 

When we came to the house, I had a strange feel- 
ing, and got close to mother. It was different in 
those days to what it is now. I had never been in the 
presence of the gentry except at church, or when I 
dropped my curtsey as they drove by on the road. It 
seemed to me a serious thing we had taken in hand ; 
but mother looked no way disturbed. It was a beau- 
tiful house, hid away in its trees. We went round to 
the back-door, and a kind-looking woman let us in. 
She made us sit down, and then we were sent for, and 
I stood by mother's side before the lady. 

I thought to myself, I never knew how a lady 
spoke before. It was beautiful, to be sure ! I scarcely 
understood ; but I was to stay, I found from mother, 
until the lady found a servant to suit the place. 
Mother said she had not had time to get me a cap, 
and the lady said that did not signify, as I was only 
to be there a few weeks ; and the lady said if I did 
-well there she would keep me until she heard of a 
situation for me ; for ladies often wrote to her. 

I felt afraid when it came to mother's going, 
leaving me behind; but a kind, nice-like woman took 
me into a room, and made me lay the table with her. 
I knew something of this, for we always had a white 
cloth at home, and had to take care that we kept it 
tidy, and mother made us lay on the things in order. 
I was astonished at the shine of the things on the 
Bectory-table, and the sideboard, where the servant 
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told me I must stand, and hand what was wanted to 
the gentry at the table. 

"When all was ready, the servant left me alone, and 
I stood at the sideboard. I heard them all coming, 
and as they came in one by one T made a curtsey to 
each. There was the lady, and the minister, and some 
grown-up young ladies. I did what I was told, but, 
poor, ignorant girl as I was, I remembered mother 
had told me that I never ought to look at the gentry 
at church, and I thought it was rude to stand and 
watch the gentry eating their dinner, so I turned my 
back and looked out at the window hard by the side- 
board. I soon heard the lady's voice saying, "Dorothy, 
turn and look this way. Hand the bread to your 
master." So I took the bread, and I dropped a low 
curtsey, for I had never spoken to a minister, and I 
said, " Please, sir, Madam says that you have got to 
take some bread ;" and he said, " Thank you, Do- 
rothy •" and I was so glad that I was, as I thought, 
right in what I had said. 

After dinner Madam sat still in her place, and 
made me fetch and carry until I knew how. And so 
a day or two passed, when a grand carriage drove up 
— such horses, and men dressed in red and brown. 
Madam and the young ladies went out to meet them. 
I had to set a large table that day, and one of the 
young ladies of the Eectory showed me how. I stood 
quite right at the sideboard, and watched for all 
that was wanted. But after a little, Madam said, 
' ' Dorothy." I went to her ; and Madam seemed to 
me as if she wanted to say something secret, so I- 
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went down on my knees at her side; but Madam 
never said a word. I kept kneeling on, and I looked 
up at the ladies to see if they understood, but they 
were all eating their dinner with kind smiles on their 
faces. Presently Madam said, "Never mind, Doro- 
thy/' So I got up and went back to the sideboard. 
It was a poor woman's basin Madam wanted to fill ; 
but one of the young ladies fetched it ; they always 
put my wrong things right. 

I was standing at the window one day, and I saw a 
carriage coming up the lane; the grey horses tore 
along. So I ran down to the drawing-room and said, 
"Please, there's company coming." And Madam 
said, "Ask the company in." So I went and stood on 
the door-step, and when the grey horses stopped I 
said, s( Please, sir, you have got to come in ;" and 
then I went back to my pantry. I looked through the 
crack of the door, but I did not see them come in. I 
wondered whether I ought to tell them again, but I 
soon saw Madam go out, and they came in with her. 
And before the next time Madam showed me the way. 

What a gentle voice the minister had! it was 
surely given him to preach with. Madam's voice was 
just like it. She might be angry sometimes, I cannot 
tfll ; I never knew it if she were, her voice was so 
quiet. I have often thought it must have been the 
Bible that gave them such voices, for it seemed as if it 
was the way that the Saviour would speak. It made 
every one speak softly about them, I have seen many 
things and great things since then, but I never heard 
such voices again. 
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Madam soon met with a servant, but Madam said I 
had done my best, and should stay on and learn the 
ways of a gentleman's house until she heard of a situa- 
tion for me. So I stayed, and I worked under every 
one, and I learned all things in no time ; at least, so I 
thought to myself. As the autumn came on, Madam 
heard of a place. It was third housemaid in a very 
high family. But Madam said it was a family I might 
get on well in. Mother was sent for, and mother spoke 
her thankfulness, which I could not do. But I was 
so sorry to go that I cried at the parting, and Madam 
and the minister spoke good words to me and gave me 
good advice, and said I should come and see them 
again. So I went home with mother for a fortnight to 
get ready. 

I had never had a trouble then, and I often look back 
to that November day, with the leaves falling so stilly, 
and the bright, misty sunshine, as I left the Rectory. 
And mother said she did not grudge my crying, for I 
might live to get worse leavings than this. Mother's 
words did not comfort me, but they were true, for all 
that. The next tears I shed for leaving a place were 
bitter indeed. 

I walked home with mother, and we carried my 
bundles between us. Mother said that father would 
buy me a nice box for my next service. I was highly 
pleased at that, for what father bought was sure to be 
good. How Nancy and little Jane did get round me 
and question. I never could say enough to please 
them ! And Nancy did wish the new parlour-maid 
might go to make way for her to get a learning like 
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me, and I told her all I had done wrong and right, 
that she might know for herself; but little Jane drew 
to father, and said, "Father wants me." I could 
see she did not want to hear any more about going to 
service, and father looked on her and said, " Father 
always wants his little Jane." But mother said, in her 
quick tone, " Nancy goes first, and no fear but by 
that time Jane will be ready/' I was then turned 
sixteen, and Nancy was fourteen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

I greatly hoped that mother would smarten my 
clothes, but it was not easy to ask mother out plain ; 
so one day I said, " Mother, don't we ought to dress 
up to our situation ? n 

"Your situation?" said mother. "It is third 
housemaid, and some day, if you live and do well, it 
may be first housemaid, but that will not change your 
station" 

" But I am going into a high family, mother." 

"Well, child, you are none the higher for that. 
You are pretty well at the top of the ladder at home, 
but you will be at the bottom up there. Keep true to 
yourself and true to your station, and no one can 
meddle or make with you." 

" But will the others dress in that plain way like 
me, mother V 

" Neither you nor I can undertake to answer that," 
mother said. " But I tell you, Dorothy, if you tack on 
to your station the fashions of another, you go as far as 
you can to say that you ought not to be what you are. 
You have heard speak of a daw in peacock's feathers ? " 

I made no answer, for in my heart I wished for a 
smart outside. 
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" Now, Dorothy/' said mother, and she looked up 
from her work, a thing that mother did not often do. 
I felt her eyes on me, and could only look down. 
"Now, Dorothy, make up your mind once for all, 
whether you mean to be ashamed of your station or 
not ? If you are going to put a new face on your 
station because you are ashamed of its good, honest 
plain one, I tell you it is all one with being ashamed 
of your father and mother, and of the good God who 
put you in it. But if you are nob going to be ashamed 
of your station, be honest to it then, and wear its good 
plain garments fit for useful service, and don't go after 
the feathers of those who walk above you. Honour 
your station, and every station will honour you. A 
dressed-up outside does not belong to your station, 
and will never become you while you are in it/' 

Mother did not seem pleased at my desire for fine 
clothes, and I said no more. I should have liked 
something, just to say that I was stepping higher in 
the world, for I thought in those days it was your 
dress that told that. But as I sat there considering, 
and thought upon mother ; to be sure who could look 
better than she did, or more worthy respect ! her good 
print gown, so clean, and the snow-white of her ker- 
chief and cap ; but still I felt a little uneasy that I was 
to go amongst those who no doubt dressed up fine, 
and I with only my plain clothes to show. 

At last my garments were ready. How hard 
mother had stitched ! I knew that she had gone 
without a new gown which she meant to have had for 
this winter, to give me a good set-out. And father 
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bought my box. It is a good one even now, more 
than fifty years old. Then mother fetched down that 
looking-glass, her grandmother's looking-glass, and 
she tried on my frocks one by one ; all fitted exactly. 
Then she came to my Sunday gown and white apron. 
It did look nice, to be sure, and then she brought out 
my caps. True caps they were then, and she smoothed 
my brown hair, and put my cap on my head. All this 
while I stood before that same glass and saw all I had 
on. Mother went a bit off, and looked me all over. 
Then mother said, " You may wish for flounces and 
follies, but I will give my word, if servant girls were 
for sale, you would be the first bought up on tho 
stand !" 

It was seldom mother praised us. I did feel so 
glad ! And I asked if I might have our great-grand- 
mother's glass in our room just to try on my caps now 
and then. And mother said I might, if I did not 
think more of my cap than the glass, for it was a 
looking-glass she could not see broken. Mother told 
me to stay as I was until father came home. When 
he came I stood in the door, and father held up his 
hand and said, "A nice little woman, indeed ! Bless- 
ings on her !" 

So at last the day came, and mother packed my 
box with all I could want, and Nancy looked grave, 
and little Jane cried. Father went with me, and took 
my box in the cart, and we waited on the roadside 
until the coach came by. Then father saw me seated, 
and my box put in safe, and he stood and watched the 
coach out of sight. 
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I had many a thought on the coach-top, and was 
almost frightened for the end of the journey, when I 
thought it must be near. But all I had known had 
been good to me then, and what had I to fear when I 
only meant to do well. At last the coach pulled up at 
a turnpike, and there stood the dog-cart and groom. 
I was soon packed in, and we drove quickly along, 
then through the park, and stopped at the back-door. 

The housekeeper spoke to me kindly, and took me 
to my room, and I came down to supper. I was glad 
when I was set to my work the next day, for I thought 
to myself, " They will not think how well I can do it." 
It was a busy time, for the house was full of company, 
and all the fires were on. I took the greatest pains with 
one after another ; but the upper-housemaid came by 
and said, " I gave too much labour, I must rid them 
quicker than that, there were many to do." I said 
" I always liked to do my work well, and then I did 
not care who saw it." 

The upper-housemaid was not pleased, and said, 
" I will have no pert answers to me. You are to mind 
what is said to you ; that is your first business here." 

I did feel put out. All my pleasure was gone in 
my work. If I was to hurry like that, how could I do 
it well, or show off what I knew ? 

How I wanted some one just then to say, " Never 
mind, Dorothy, you will soon get quick of hand, and 
do your work just as well/' And yet 1 do think the 
upper-housemaid would have said much the same, for 
she was a good woman, but my pert way of speaking 
offended her, and she did not think how I was in a 
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great house alone for the first time in my life, just 
fresh from my mother. 

I tried to work quicker, and I thought of the 
evening before I left home, how father had read up 
the third of Colossians. It was father's way, when 
he wanted us to take particular notice, to read* up 
the words twice over; for father never said anything 
over the book, but you knew what the words meant 
when father read them; and I could hear father's 
voice as he read, " Servants, obey in all things your 
masters. And whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as to 
the Lord, and not unto man ... for ye serve the 
Lord Christ." Father had called me to him after- 
wards, and made me read the same chapter up to him, 
and then he said, " May the Blessed Spirit write this 
law on your heart ! " So I brushed, and brushed, 
and hurried as well as I could; but the house- 
maid next above me came up and said, "Come, 
come, your work is too good ! I will just show you 
how." So she caught off my box and cloth, and took 
the next grate, and had done it in no time. " Never 
mind," she said, kindly, " it is practice that does it. 
I will lend you a hand when I can till you are used 

to it." 

That young woman's better off now. She was 
not long for this world; and many a time I have 
blessed her for that word in season. How good it 
was to me ! when my temper was rising, it just 
brought me round. How little any can tell what a 
good word will do ! There is no telling the end of it; 
it seems to work on for ever. It is a pity that so few 
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good words are spoken. We might well think how 
glad we shall be to see a good word we may have 
spoken set out in the hearts and lives of others. That 
housemaid did more good than she knew, and left me 
an example to do as she had done. If it had not been 
for her, 1 might have soon lost my situation, being so 
full of my own good work as I was. 

It was not long before the housekeeper spoke 
upon my dress. She said she had not seen such a 
nice-like set-out for many a day. Mrs. Dipsin said, 
"If young women do not study their work in their 
dress, their work will soon blemish their dress. If 
every young woman would respect her station in life, 
let it be what it may, she might make sure of being 
respected in it/' 

I think Mrs. Dipsin meant her words for others as 
well as for me. I don't think they liked it ; for, when 
we think a thing lifts us higher, let it be what it may, 
we don't like to find it is held to have lowered us. 
But my mind was settled once and for all, for I was 
not easy to move when I had taken my stand. I 
never cared for finery after my first start in service, 
for I soon saw what belonged to it. And I do believe, 
that having learned, in this and other ways, to know 
my station and keep it, has had much to do with the 
kind respect all have shown me. 

But at that time my proud heart fed even on my 
plain clothes. I thought myself better than others 
because my dress was praised as true to my work and 
my station. I did not remember, how it was mother 
who had saved me from folly. I was proud of my good 
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useful dress, and proud of my work ; and when others 
held off from me, I held off too. It was as mother 
said, I had been at the tip-top at home, and my heart 
was a proud one, and had never been broken. 

I don't think that Nancy's heart ever wanted break- 
ing. She was humble from the first. She was like 
father. You were just sure of Nancy ; you could not 
put her out nor put her up. And, as far as I could 
see, little Jane never knew what pride was. But I 
had a proud heart — there is no hiding that. And 
pride is no-ways particular as to what it feeds on ; it 
can feed on anything, being corruption itself; and like 
proud flesh in the body, it can scarce bear a touch. It 
spreads till it works at the root of all you do and all 
you say, and even of your very feelings and thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

I hays been in trouble again, such as I never 
forethought. A pretty kettle of fish, to be sure ! But 
things are going on better, and I will try and tell it 
out ; it may help some to see that Rome, as they say, 
was not built in a day. It was the turn of the year, 
and I thought to myself I had conquered the child, and 
we had had no shakings and beatings, and his mother's 
words were growing kinder. Perhaps a little of my 
old pride came in, that I had learned to govern, and 
could hold the unruly. If it did, it got a fall, which is 
the best thing that can happen to pride. 

I was sitting here, just as I am sitting now, and 
the child on the hearth-rug. I had given him a long 
bit of string, which delighted him greatly. I was 
writing to Nancy the new year's good wishes. The 
boy crept under the table. I saw it, for I have come 
to that, that my eye is hardly off him, even when my 
back is turned. I said, " Is the fire hot, Peleg ? " 
and he said, " Aye," and he played under the table. 
I soon felt him twiddling at my feet, but I did not 
heed that, when all of a sudden he crawled over the 
floor to an earthen pitcher of water that stood in the 
kitchen. I sprang up to stop him, but he had so 

4* 
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twisted the string round my feet that I fell my full 
length, and terribly hard. I was stunned with the 
fall, and knew nothing more until I felt a flow of cold 
water down my back, which brought me to my senses, 
and I saw the toy, like an eel, wriggling after a pail, 
which had his mother's last cleanings, left by the 
back-kitchen door when she ran up the village; it 
was just within reach. So I stretched out my arm and 
caught him by the foot; he looked round with a 
scream ; but I had the presence of mind to say, 
" Missis, poor ! poor ! " He turned round and sat up 
at that, and looked at me. I said, " Come to poor 
Missis ! " So he crawled to me, and began to pat my 
head, saying " Poor, poor ! " when his mother came in. 

The child saw his mother's face as she looked on 
the scene, and clung to me. I put my arm round him, 
but his mother snatched him away. She got me up, 
but I felt bad ; she got me dry clothes, and helped me to 
the little sofa in my parlour that opens out of the 
kitchen. I was thankful to lie down, and she kindled 
the fire. I was hardly myself, but I heard the cries of 
the child, which did not help to mend me. When she 
came to see how I was I said, " Bring the boy here to 
me." She was loth to do it, but she knew I always 
meant what I said. The poor sobbing boy wriggled 
out of her arm on my sofa. I laid him down on my 
arm, and we both fell asleep together. 

It has taken me a time to recover. It was a full 
week before I finished my letter to Nancy. My Lady 
came to see me and said she could not trust such a child 
with me. I tell her he does not mean mischief, he 
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was doing as well as could be before this overset 
happened. But his poor mother has now woke up his 
terror at her again, and that is a sore pity, for he 
was getting quite pacified. Poor young woman ! She 
lived in terror of her drunken husband, and now she 
brings up her child in terror of his mother; she 
never knew a kind rule herself, not even in her young 
time, and she thinks force is to do everything. She has 
told me that even now when she wakes at night and 
hears the men going home with thoir drunken shouts 
from the Public, the old terror comes over her ; and 
then she remembers she is free, and she shakes to 
think what is coming for others. 

What a terrible thing, for a woman's comfort to be, 
that she is free from her husband ! If young women 
were what they ought to be, they would know better 
as to who could be trusted ; then they would not have 
to share house and home with the tap-room, and get the 
worst half, as they do. 

When I was able to sit up by the kitchen-fire, I 
said, " Now, Prudence, you have forgotten your word. 
You promised if I kept you here to leave the child 
wholly to me." Prudence said, " I could not keep my 
hands off him, I don't know who could ! It is for want 
of the rod he gets the upper hand like this." 

" Well," I said, €t Prudence, I own he got the upper 
hand and brought me to my lowest. But be had his 
beating from you. I only wish he had not, for a hard 
word and a blow will soon harden the softest; go and 
fetch me the rod, and I will tell him what I will do." 

The mother brought the rod, and the child ciun^ 
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to me. " Look here, Peleg/' I said, " this is Missis* 
rod now, and Missis will never beat Peleg if lie tries 
to be a good boy, but she will beat him if he does not 
try." And I set the rod up in full view on the mantel- 
piece. The child was very attentive, and looked after 
the rod and said, "Never beat Peg if Peg a good boy !" 

I said to his mother, " It is not that I am anyways 
against the rod. It is the correction God has ordered, 
and we shall soon find ourselves wrong if we think we 
are wiser than God in the bringing up of the young. 
But you have always beaten him in anger, not in love ; 
and he or she who does that, let it be whosoever it 
may, will have to answer for every blow, as Balaam 
had for beating his ass in anger. Whatever the child 
may have done, the anger in punishing is the worst 
fault, and will have to be reckoned with yet." 

This discourse made his mother more thoughtful. 
I saw her check herself many a time when she was 
coming out with sharp words. 

But the boy grew to my side, and would look up 
at the rod and say over my words, " Never beat good 
Peg !" This showed me the child had an understanding 
and memory. And it was not long before he ran off 
on his feet. What a mercy that was, to be sure; for 
one could feel him a human creature then ! 

When the child could stand upright I taught him 
a prayer, and he knelt at my knee every evening and 
morning. And he said after me the prayer the Lord 
condescended to teach us. For I believe those words 
are loved in heaven, and my heart went up with them 
jf the little child's could not. But I am not so 
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sure that the child's prayer did not rise, for I have 
known him in the day, run to my knees and kneel 
down with clasped hands to his prayer. I think he 
perhaps had a feeling of wanting to do wrong, and 
came to his prayers because it helped to keep him 
right. We do not know what may pass through a young 
heart ; they are shut up from telling it, and it may be 
none the less pure for that ; but we know Him who 
said, " Have ye never read, Out of the mouth of babes 
and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise ? " 

We have gone on well as yet. And I am more 
settled again, but any one may think it is not always 
easy to mix up past and present in this way, and keep 
them lying clear as they should be. 

I was telling of my first year in service. I went on 
steady enough at my work. I left no dust in the 
corners, no spots on fire-irons or fenders. I kept a 
clean cloth to lay under my housemaid's box, and took 
the rug away from under it. I always worked at this 
sort of work in housemaids' gloves. What I had to do 
I kept always in my mind. I was too busy to waste 
my time in talking, or looking out of the windows, or 
at the things set about rooms, that were no business of 
mine. I did do my work and kept at it, and I kept my- 
self tidy. I was determined no one should find fault, 
and if I only thought they did my spirit was up. I 
do believe I should have come to a break-up that first 
year if it had not been for that good second housemaid ; 
she seemed to know how to smooth my hasty temper 
as no one else did, and they would not have cared to 
do it if they had known. And why should they ? A 
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proud spirit is not one to reign, it must be an outcast ; 
" but with the lowly is wisdom." 

The cook was a motherly woman, they all liked 
her. I have seen one and another turn to her in 
trouble. I liked her, and chose her out in my mind 
us the best of the whole. But one day she said to me in a 
sort of cheery way, " A bright grate is not the worth of 
a bright face after all !" I was so hurt, as nothing could 
be like it. I thought, what have others to do with my 
face ! If my work is good, and they cannot speak 
against that, they may let my face alone, whether it 
pleases or not. I did not say it, but that was what I 
felt. I was so eaten up with pride, that no one could 
tell which way to handle me. 

I was let home for a fortnight before the year was 
out, because I had to be back again by when the bed- 
room fires came on. I went home, but I was not 
happy. I did not take that pleasure I used to do in 
one thing and another. Mother said I was grown quite 
a young woman, and wanted to make my home holiday 
happy ; she would have been quick enough to speak 
before ever I went to service, but I do think mothers 
seem a bit afraid of putting it straight to daughters 
in service. It is a shame, if it be so, for it tells that 
the daughters have half lost the child-feeling that should 
never be out of a daughter's heart for a mother. 

Father did not answer up to mother's praise. He 
did not say what he thought, and that did not please 
me, for I thought father might have seen that I was 
grown up into a servant. One day, father said to me, 
" I think the old furniture has wanted you, child ! " I 
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oould see the old things did not look as when I left 
them, for Nancy never did take to furniture, but though 
father said so, I never turned to polish them up. How 
often I have vexed for it since. Father said it so 
kindly, and yet I never cared to do it. I do believe 
nothing hardens like pride, and everything that falls 
on it is like the hammer on the anvil, it hardens the 
more. I can scarce bear to write it — how I left them 
as 1 found them, for father to look at. I believe there 
is many a one knows what would please a parent, 
or a mistress, or master, and yet they will not do 
it. It is the old pride that brought the devil down 
to hell, and will bring them there, unless ifc be 
humbled by Him who broke the sinner's pride by His 
cross. 

I liked, when we were all together, to sit up and 
speak of what went on at the Hall. How quick- 
sighted I was, to be sure, for the faults of one and 
another. But I never told their merits ; I really don't 
think I knew them. One evening when wo were all 
sitting round over the fire, I began to lay out the 
faults of my fellow-servants, and to tell how I never 
would do this thing, or that which they did. I thought 
all at home very attentive. But at last father said, 
<f Rub up your spectacles, child ! there's spots on them, 
I fear ! " Mother answered up quick, " It is well for 
the girl to know wrong from right." Father said no 
tnore. I knew mother wanted to take my part; 
but for all that, it was father's words let in the light. 
I can tell you I think of them up to this day, when I 
am for seeing or telling of faults in another. I hoar 
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dear father's voice saying, " Rub up your spectacles, 
child ! there's spots on them, I fear/' 

The day came for me to go back, and that last 
night father said, " Good-bye, Dorothy, I have spoken 
to a man to drive the cart for you to-morrow." 

" Won't you take me, father ? " I asked. 

" No/' father said, " I have otherwhere to go. 39 

How I did cry that night, at father's not taking 
me ! but they were tears of pride and anger. Mother 
told me the next day that father said to her, " That 
he wished enough he had never sent me to service, 
that I seemed to have come out in a nature neither his 
nor mother's ! " 

I thought to myself, Father does not know what 
service does for you ! Father told mother that he 
knew Nancy must go, but he did not believe it would 
spoil her, as it had Dorothy ; but as for little Jane, he 
would not part with her for the world. 

So I went back to service discontented and un- 
happy, as every proud heart is sure to become. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The last evening at home before I went back to my 
place, father read up for the chapfer the fourth chapter 
of St. James. He read it slow and solemn, as father 
always did ; and as he read the words, I thought to 
myself, " There is some reason in me why father has 
picked out that chapter." I minded the words, " God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the humble. 
Submit yourselves therefore to God. Resist the devil, 
and he will flee from you. Draw nigh to God, and He 
will draw nigh to you. Humble yourselves in the 
sight of the Lord, and He shall lift you up." 

" Now," I thought, " I will see what verses father 
picks out to read up again, and then I shall know his 
meaning." But father did not pick out any verses ; he 
sat still a little, and his hand over his eyes, and then 
he closed up the Book and he prayed the evening 
prayer. 

After prayer was over father said to me, "Will 
you finish up the epistle to father ?" So I read the 
last chapter, and when I had done he said, "Take 
that good word with you, Dorothy, ' Confess your faults 
one to another, and pray one for another.' That's the 
best way of putting wrong things right." 
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When I went back to my place I often react 
through St. James, and that fourth chapter, to see 
. if I could tell why father read it. But I never prayed 
for light to see why; I never felt that I needed it. 
At last I fixed my mind on that eleventh verse, " Speak 
not evil one of another, brethren." I remembered 
what father had said about spots on my glasses; and I 
knew I had seen people's faults, and father meant if 
I saw clearer I should see the good that was in them, 
or perhaps he might mean I should see my own faults, 
and not be so free of speaking of others'. 

But — will you believe it ? — I could not see that I 
had faults. When I sat considering, I thought how 
well I did my work; no one kept theirs up to the point 
I did mine. They might try for a blemish in my work, 
and they could not find it. Then as to ever taking 
the least thing not mine, I never would do it. Mother 
had trained me so to know what honesty was that I 
would not have taken a pin from a cushion not mine ; 
and if I had had the charge of stores, I do not believe 
I should have even taken a plum, we had such a feeling 
of the disgrace of taking even little things that might 
be under our care. Mother one day sent us a mile to 
put back a turnip we had taken from a field. And 
then for my word, I could say I never had told a lie, 
even when a child. I should never have forgotten it 
if I had ; for I believe even father would have taken 
that in hand. So when T came to the end of consider- 
ing, I thought even better of myself than I did before, 
and I wondered more than ever why father should 
have said, " Confess your faults," when I could not see 
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that I had any to confess. To be sure, I did not like 
it when I was told to do my work any way different ; 
and when I could, I still did it the same ; but that, I 
thought, was natural when I knew the best way. And 
sometimes I answered up in a way those over me did 
not like ; but then, I thought, why did they put mo 
out ? And sometimes when called I did not answer at 
once, but let them call on. There could be no great 
harm in these things, they were natural faults, I 
thought ; not like bad work, and taking a thing not 
your own, or telling a lie. If I had done such things, 
I would confess. There were some in the houso who 
did do such things. I took good care to have nothing 
to do with them, for if I had faults they were not such 
as those. 

I do believe that the one blind sin is pride; it has 
no eyes at all, but it swells and it swells, till some day it 
bursts, and then you find it was just rotten altogether. 
As I say, it would sometimes happen an order was 
changed, or I was told by two persons, or the same 
person told me twice over, and then I said, " I did it 
as I was told," or, " This way, work's never done," or, 
" You told me before," or I did not answer at all, and 
this made them as angry as if I answered wrong. 

And well it might, for you may as soon speak to a 
wall as to one who does not answer. I might think as 
I would, but it was the height of disrespect. This was 
the sin of Job's servant, and it is written against him 
in the Book, " I called my servant, and he gave me no 
answer." They should not have put up with it from 
me. 
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But, however, it all grew together, as sin and pride 
do, until it rolled its weight on me and was like to 
crush me. It is not always so in this world, but the 
weight only grows the heavier for delay, and it will 
roll on the sinner then where there is no hand to roll 
it off. 

I will say for Prudence Maye, let me call to her 
when I will, by day or by night, though that last is not 
often, I hear a cheery voice saying, " Yes, ma'am." I 
could not have suffered her to hear me in silence, but 
that is not one of her faults. Poor young woman ! she 
has already paid dear for them, such as they were, and 
it is a mercy to find betimes that sin is bitter, and an 
evil thing to take up with our own way and will. But 
the tasting the fruits of it, however bitter they may 
be, will not put the sin away ; but I do begin to think 
she knows where to trust, for I see a look on her face 
as if that look that fell on Peter from the eyes of his 
Saviour had fallen on her, and brought repentance 
and pardon and peace. It goes when the boy troubles 
her, but that is not often now. And for the child, even 
he will run and say " Aye !" when he hears Missis call, 
or he will shout, " Peg's a-coming !" He is a teachable 
boy, let them say what they will. 

I had another terrible fault. " It is not my work," 
I would say. Many a time I might have given a 
hand's turn and done a kindness, and known no dif- 
ference myself; but piide is as hard inside as it is 
sore outside ; it will not see how to save others, and 
yet it feels a touch to the quick. 

Now, you young people, you just look in old 
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Dorothy's glass, and see if you can find her the least 
like yourself. But be sure you remember, if you 
cannot see your faults, it is your pride that is blind ; 
and if you can see them, and will not pray for grace 
and strive to mend them, you are just hardening in 
sin. Don't let it be so. 

I never asked help in my work ; I was above that, 
I wanted none. I said I could do it myself. I spoke 
no good words of kindness, and I got none. What a 
thing a pleasant word is ! One might think it cost a 
deal by how hard it often is to come by. And when 
pride has the coining up of the change we give one 
another in words and in looks, no wonder the coin tells 
of the mint. What a blessing is a good word ! How 
it shines like a sunbeam and clears up the mists ! We 
may forget our hard words ; but they are hid away, 
we may well fear, in some hearts, where they rankle 
for ever. It is a blessed thing to govern the tongue 
young, for when it is old it gets headstrong, and it is 
hard to master it then. Have you ever read the words, 
" He that keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth 
his soul from trouble " ? 

I stayed over more than my second year, for the 
gentry came to shoot, and the house was quite full, 
and one servant was ill ; it was the second housemaid, 
who had been so good to me. I did all I could for 
her; and when she got well I was to have my 
holiday. 

I did not count on it so much as you might think I 
should ; but I would not have given it up, for I did 
want to see them all at home; and to have given 
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up even a part of my promised time, I then said, 
would be wronging myself, and I was not going to do 
that. 

Master's eldest sister lived in the house, for master 
was not married then. She was an elderly lady, and 
had a fire in her bed -room lighted early in the morning, 
before the least chill of the autumn came on. This 
was my work. One morning I was sent for to the 
housekeeper's room, who asked me if I had seen a 
brooch on the lady's mantel-piece when I lighted the 
fire, and the housekeeper asked me with that hard 
look in her eyes that made me feel she suspected me, 
and brought the angry colour to my face. 

I said " I had not. I had not so much as looked 
on the mantel-piece." 

" You must come with me to my lady/' the house- 
keeper said, " for it seems it can only be you." 

I went, and was closely questioned, and I saw it 
was thought I had done it. No one else but the lady's 
maid had been in the room, and she was far above all 
suspicion. I was terribly angry. 

" Why should I be suspected ?" I said. " I never 
took the least thing that was not my own ; no one can 
say that I did. And I never told a lie, not even in my 
home ; mother can stand to that." 

"It is very strange," the lady repeated, "very 
strange ! I laid it there last night myself, and quite 
well remembering that I did, I told Rusfield to get it, 
and it was gone ! " 

"It was not taken by me," I said again, with 
angry tears. 
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" It is very strange ! " the lady repeated, " very 
strange tliat we cannot come at the truth ! What is 
your opinion of this girl, Mrs. Dipsin ? " 

" Well, ma'am, that is not easy to say. Such a 
girl for work, I may say I never saw. There is no 
need to follow her up, and certainly I never caught 
her in theft nor untruth ; but she is so eaten up with 
pride, and takes fire like tinder, that no one gives her 
a good name ! " 

" It is very strange, Mrs. Dipsin ! " the lady still 
said. "If I had not put it there myself, I might 
think that there perhaps was some mistake ; but there 
can be none now. What is to be done, Mrs. Dipsin ? 
It is a thing I cannot pass over." 

Mrs. Dipsin said, " Well, ma'am, as you say, having 
done it yourself, you can be quite sure. And, for my 
part, I believe if you found the brooch on her, she 
would not say she was sorry, nor humbly ask your 
pardon. I have never yet heard her say, ' I am sorry/ 
when she was told of a fault; but she is up in a 
moment, as if she would take you to the justice. For 
my part, I would rather have a willing slattern that 
owned to her faults, and would take a reproof, and be 
sorry to vex you, than ever so good- working a machine 
like this girl, who will never say ' I am sorry,' though 
she knows she has upset you." 

" Tou had better have the girl searched," our lady 
said, t€ and her boxes. Of course, if it is found on her 
she must answer to the law; but if not, I still think 
it can be no one but her. And after the character 
you have given of her, I should wish her to leave this 
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day month, when we may hope the sick servant will 
be well." 

What a day that was ! — burnt into my memory s6* 
as never to come out ! My things were all searched 
with no friendly hand. There I stood by my empty 
box that father had bought me — father's child and 
mother's to be held to be a thief! It was dreadful ! 
And then to write and tell them that I was coming 
home as a suspected thief! Why, it would almost kill 
father ; and what could I do ? 

It was a terrible day! and so were many days 
after. No one spoke to me of it, but I heard some of 
the servants speak to one another. I heard one say, 
" A hollow heart is sure to cave in at the last ! " I 
heard another say, " Give a hypocrite time, and he 
will show the black foot." Another said, €t I never 
yet knew a proud spirit but what got a fall, from 
the first to the last." I knew the last meant 
me, and I knew who they meant by the first — that 
the devil and I were one in our pride ! It was 
dreadful! I sat reading my character every day. 
What now was my work to me ? What were bright 
grates, when I found my heart was held to be hollow ? 
What was all my good work, when my pride was 
held to make me one with the devil ? In those dread- 
ful days I got turned inside out. I saw my good 
works went for nothing, for my heart was held to be 
hollow and blown out with pride ; and no one believed 
me, because, as they said, I had never owned to a 
fault, and was pretty sure not to own to this. 

Even the scullery-girl took to singing « Humpty 
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Dumpty sat on a wall" — I knew who she meant— 
and that she was sore all the king's horses and all the 
king's men could not set me up again. It was dread- 
ful. I could not get away. I dare not run away, 
because of the shame to father and mother and home ; 
and I could not get leave until that day month. 

At first I was in a rage and said, " It was a wicked 
shame to take away my character like that ! " 

But the housekeeper said, " If you had won a good 
name in little things, no one would be so ready to hold 
you guilty in great." 

" I am sure I have worked well," I said ; " from 
the first, there is not one has worked better nor harder ; 
I have done all that ever was set me." 

" And what's work, "said the housekeeper, " when 
it is nought but a hand and a brush !" 

That was it ! I could not answer. I knew that 
pride had turned my heart to a stone. It was a dead, 
bard, cold heart. I began to see it at last, and then I 
cried, but they were not fiery tears, hot as anger ; but 
tears of guilt, and shame, and sorrow. This worked 
on in my mind. I had sent up a bitter cry for deliverance 
from all that had fallen on me, and for clearing up 
before man ; but the answer came in deliverance from 
hardness of heart, and cleansing before Him who 
searches the heart. When I did see myself it was 
dreadful. I saw no more of my good deeds — all looked 
sour as apples that grow on a crab-tree. I could see 
that the whole head was sick, and I am sure my whole 
heart was faint. I could see that from the crown of 
the head to the sole of the foot there was no sound- 
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ness in mo ; but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying 
sores. Not that I thought of these words then, but I 
felt evil all through. 

I took to my Bible now, and read it with tears 
that would scarce let me see the words ; but how soon 
they spoke to my heart ! They seemed to still me as 
nothing else could. I read the fourth of St. James, 
which father had read the night before I left home, 
more than a year ago; It spoke to me now ; it spoke 
as if it knew me, for it was the word of the Lord. 
And then I went on to the words father had laid on 
my heart, " Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed !" I 
thought, Did father know I should come to this ? No, 
I am sure he never could think it ; but father saw I 
was hardening in pride, and I dare say he knew that a 
fall must be coming ! 

As I sat over my Bible I heard the two fellow- 
servants who were young, and who slept in my room, say 
something and laugh, but I did not heed them now ; 
I had got to that blessed place — the feet of our 
Saviour. I did confess all I could to Him, and He 
spoke to me in His word. But still I saw that word 
was written, " Confess your faults one to another, and 
pray one for another, that ye may be healed. " I did 
pray for those who were so unkind now to me in my 
trouble, but to confess to them did look hard. I saw 
that pride breaks you off from all but the devil. How 
I hated it now, though you could hardly believe, it 
would be rising up still. I saw it was too much for 
me, I had nursed it up, but I could not cast it out. 
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But I did pray, and weep, and read at His feet who 
has nailed our pride to His cross. He could deliver 
me I knew, so that it should not have the hold it had 
over me. 

Yet it was the last morning before I could bring 
myself to say I was sorry, showing what a chain I 
was held in hand with by the Evil One, whose pride 
brought him loss of all. I could not eat my break- 
fast ; that word, t€ I am sorry," choked my throat even 
then, but I was determined to get it out, even though 
in their unkindness they might laugh; but I had 
prayed for them all one by one, as the verse in St. 
James said, and that thought was peace, whatever they 
might do. Breakfast was just done when, as well as I 
could, I said, " I am leaving to day, and I do want to 
say I am sorry for the way I have behaved, and to ask 
all to forgive me." They all looked when I spoke, 
and the cook at the head of the table said, " There, now, 
you have done well at the finish, and all will think 
the better of you for this ; " and the upper-housemaid 
said, "I am sorry enough for you, we shall see it 
cleared up yet !" And the younger maids who had 
passed all those taunts on me stared as if they could 
not believe what I said. I saw it was not me but 
my pride that they hated, and I wished I could stay 
and be altogether different, but that was too late now. 

I had to go to the housekeeper's room for my 
wages. I was crying when I went and said, " I beg 
your pardon, I am sure, for all I have done wrong ; 
I am very sorry and I always shall be 1" " That's 
enough," Mrs. Dipsin said, " that is the best word 
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you have spoken since you came ! If you are sorry 
you will soften, and that's what you want. I will be 
the first to send you word if this trouble is cleared up ; 
and now it has brought you to a better mind, I should 
not wonder but it will he." 

How thankful I was I had confessed my faults ! It 
showed me that some could think I might not be a 
thief. When the cart came to the door for me, some 
of the servants came to bid me good-bye. I was 
crying as bitterly as if I were going to gaol, for I still 
felt the suspicion was upon me. They said, " Good- 
bye," kindly, but I could not speak, for my heart was 
broken ; and I saw the upper-housemaid wipe her eyes 
with her apron, and she was the one my bad spirit 
must have tried the most. When I was in the cart the 
butler came out, he was a fatherly man, but had never 
noticed me before. He said, " Never fear ! Truth 
will out at the last !" And he told the stable-man to 
wait for the coach and see me safe on, and my box; 
and then he said in a low voice, " God bless you \ iy 
No doubt he had heard that I had confessed my faults, 
and he felt for me when he saw me so broken-hearted. 
And so their hearts were turned to kindness at the 
last. I know now it is written, " He who covereth 
his sins shall, not prosper, but whoso confesseth and 
forsaketh them shall find mercy/' 

The coach rolled along, and I knew it was bearing 
me home to those to whom I had brought trouble 
instead of comfort and blessing ; and all through my 
pride. Yet would you believe ? even up on the top 
of the coach my pride was stirring again. I found 
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myself thinking whether any of the others, if they 
had been wrong, would have confessed it as I had 
done? When I found what I was thinking, I was 
well nigh in despair, for if pride could work then, 
when should I have done with it ! 

But then I remembered that I was a sinner, and 
should be one to the last, and that was why I needed 
to keep close to my Saviour. And even as I said in 
my heart, " Forgive me for Christ's sake/' I felt the 
pride was gone, and my spirit humbled again. And 
so it has gone on ever since. My foot is never 
strong enough to stamp out my pride. But it is kept 
under when I look to Him whose feet were pierced 
by my sins. And He has promised that He will 
bruise Satan under my feet shortly; and trust in Him 
and His word bears me on. This I have learned, 
that "A man's pride shall bring him low; but 
honour shall uphold the humble in spirit." 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

I knew the turns in the road, and when I saw the 
home lanes I felt bad. I knew I should see the man 
and cart ; but, " Mother will not come ! " I said. I 
almost dreaded home. What a feeling that is ! and 
yet I did long to show them I was changed. I did 
long to be the comfort there. Then we turned the 
last corner, and there stood the cart by the side of the 
road, and father himself, with his hand upon Jess, the 
old horse, looking full^ at the coach. He saw me, and 
looked up with a smile. It was not often father 
smiled, for he was a grave man by nature. Odd 
things never made father laugh. I don't think father 
ever smiled but for love, and that made his smile a 
balm to my sore heart. They got down the ladder, 
but father reached up and took me in his arms, and 
set me down by his side with a kiss. 

We were soon off in the cart, and then I said, " I 
did not take it, father, indeed I did not ! " and father 
said, " I know it ! I know it ! You are back to father 
now ! " What a refuge it felt from all my past 
trouble. Father trusted his child ! I have often 
thought if I had then been guilty of any sort of theft, 
or untruth, how that trust of father's heart would 
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have killed me. I did dread to see mother. Her 
words were a north- wind sometimes ; and I dare say 
it might be good for us, father being so tender. 
When the cart stopped, I ran in. Mother was stand- 
ing about, and she turned her face away weeping, and 
said, " I never thought it would come to this !" 

" O mother ! " I said, " I know it is bad, but it has 
done me good. I will be a better daughter than I 
was last time I was home." 

Father was bringing in the box and he said, "Bless 
her, I know it !" And he turned out again to the cart. 
And little Jane threw her arms round my neck, and 
said, " Don't cry, Dodo, you and I will do the work 
nice for mother." 

I have often thought, how in that darkest trouble 
that ever befel, I heard that prayer for a blessing at 
parting, from the kind butler's lips, and father's 
blessing at home, and I so undeserving ! But it is 
certain that trouble was the best of blessings, for it 
broke the back of my pride, so that though it rose in 
me at times, and I fear always will, yet it never did 
reign over mo again. And I can say I hate it, and 
hate myself when I find it alive in me still. 

I settled at home, and I did try to be a child again. 
I took mother's word as I did when I sat on the stool 
at her feet. It was a fine thing for me. I was 
rubbing up the old furniture, and cleaning the hearth- 
stones, and scrubbing the bricks, and doing all as I 
used to do, and mother never said I ought to be off to 
service again. I think she was just glad to see my 
proud spirit brought down to be a little child again. 
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Father began to read the book of Proverbs of an 
evening, and I did sit and wonder. It seemed written 
for me. Such words to govern the life as are there ! 
if the young would but mind them, they never need 
go wrong. I saw where it touched me from beginning 
to end. No doubt there is much it would still reprove 
me in, but it seems to me that you never rightly know 
what you are, until your heart is broken for the sin, 
let it be what it may. But there was many a lesson 
in it I did note, and never lost sight of again. 

Nancy was keeping her place. She got a holiday 
home, and was as good as ever. I don't know, but it 
seemed to me Nancy knew nothing of pride. She 
always was so humble, and good to all who were wrong. 
And she never was kinder to me. I knew from things 
that came round, one way or other, that she had her 
trials, but she never said a word. I often did feel 
shame, when I thought how I had taken in hand when 
I came home first, to tell the faults of others all 
round. No wonder I was the one to fall; and the 
humble kind Nancy was kept standing upright, by Him 
whom she looked to. I know that she did look to 
Him, though she said but little, for one day when she 
and I were talking freely together, I said to her, ' ' I 
am sure you must have hard work some times. Such 
a family of little children, and the chief work on you ; 
I cannot think how you keep that pleasant look, as 
you do." 

Nancy did not speak for awhile. " Tell me, Nancy," 
I said. So she answered, " There is one sight I see, 
that always seems to be given to keep me right, when 
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I might get wrong. It was one night I saw it first. 
I had two little ones with me, they were not well ; 
and when one was off, the other was up. I could get 
no rest, and I was tired out. I had to walk first one 
about and then the other, for there seemed no rest in 
them. I just prayed, ' Lord Jesus, give me patience !* 
And all at once in my mind I saw the Lord Jesus 
Himself — so weary as He must often have been, I 
saw Him taking the € little children up in His arms, 
laying His hand on them, and blessing them !' " 

That sight did refresh her, and gave her strength to 
bear on, and she prayed Him to lay His hand on her 
poor sick child, that it might have rest. And so, after 
passing that one night with the Saviour, she always 
looks for Him now, by night and by day, and she 
says she sees Him. It must be by faith ! And she 
says it is wonderful how that look on the Saviour 
keeps the bad spirit down ; it seems as if it could not 
rise when the eye is on Him. And she says she 
always has the feeling that she is tending those 
children for Him, and that helps her through all. 

It makes me believe, that what you look for you 
see ! For I am sure I was looking at myself until I 
saw myself everywhere. If it was work, it was my 
good work — better than others. If it was dress, it 
was only I, who dressed true to my station. If it was 
reproof, it was not I who deserved it. If it was 
kindness, it was I who was slighted. To think how 
pride has no eyes for others ! To think what a differ- 
ence between Nancy and me ! She just sees the 
Saviour, and He keeps her right, and brings her 
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through her troubles. And I just saw myself, and my 
doings, and my rights, and all things went wrong. 
And yet I had learned the Psalm as well as Nancy, 
which says, st I have set the Lord always before me, 
because He is at my right hand I shall not be 
moved." 

It was certain I had seen myself now, and it had 
made me flee to Christ to hide me. For I saw in 
myself nothing but sin and shame. And I thought I 
should never be off looking on Him again. Bat when 
your eye has grown to self, as mine had, it is not easy 
keeping it off. But it was good to live with mother, 
for she was not one to spare you, and it just tried your 
spirit, whether you meant the humble things you 
thought you did. I thought I was safe from all evil 
now, and was ■ getting free and easy at home. I 
believe it is never well to think you are safe; for 
danger will spring when you are least ready, and so I 
soon found. 

Ned Dim on d was one I had known fro in a child. 
We had always been friends, like brother and sister, 
and kept up with each other. But now Ned wanted 
more. He said, Why should I think of going back to 
service, where I had been ill-used, and things laid to 
me that I had no knowledge of. He was older than 
me, and ready to make me a home. And if I went 
back, I should find the same troubles again. 

I was willing to believe what Ned Dimond said, 
because I liked him. And in one way or another I 
often fell into his company. At one time I thought, 
whether I ought not to tell him what my own faults 
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had been in service, which was in great part the 
reason why I was suspected; but I felt Ned would 
only laugh at them ; and I did not consider, that he 
who laughs at another's faults is sure to make light 
of his own. I was blinded to what Ned really was, 
because he liked me, and this was just myself and my 
pride over again. 

I did not say anything to father or mother about 
what Ned said to me, for I had not said " Yes" or 
" No," to him. I only let him keep company with 
me. But mother was not one to keep silence. And 
she said to me, pretty soon, " Your father will have 
you go to service again. He says, Idleness is just the 
mother of sin." 

" Father has not said it to me," I replied. 

" But I have," said mother, " and that's the same 
thing." 

" Ned Dimond does not want me to go to service," 
I said. "He wants me to let him make me a 
home." 

" And have you gone that length without speak- 
ing to your father or me ? " mother asked. 

" I have not given him an answer," I said. " I 
should have spoken up first." 

Mother went on to say, " You may give him your 
word once, and be sorry for it ninety-nine times." 

"Ned is a good workman, mother," I said; "and 
I am sure he seems steady." 

" He is likely to seem all things to you," mother 
said ; " but you want what can be tried and tested — 
not what seems to you, but what is ! If you. co\na to 
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dig for foundation, you will not find it in Ned Dimond. 
Before a man plants a wife in his house let him sow 
self-respect at the door." 

" I have promised to go with him this Saturday/' 
I said, " to spend the evening with Susan." 

Susan was Ned's sister, who had married and gone 
to the town. 

Mother was hurt, and said, " Take care that before 
you cross this threshold again you have not promised 
him more ! Saturday evening, too ! It will just vex 
your father ! He said to me, last time you were out, 
that he could never hold Ned for a son, and he should 
scarce look up again if you made him your hus- 
band." 

I thought father and mother were hard upon Ned. 
I had promised, and so I foolishly thought I must go. 
I did not consider that when I found I had promised 
what father and mother did not approve, my duty was 
to break it off in obedience to them. 

I went upstairs to get ready. It came over me 
there that I was not what I had been when first I 
came home. My talk with mother showed me that 
self and pride were getting up, and making me hard 
and self-willed as before. I felt frightened, but still 
I persuaded myself I must go. But one thing I did — 
I did offer a prayer. Doing wrong as I was, and 
feeling miserable as well, I kneeled down and prayed 
that I might be kept from giving way to Ned, and be 
able to tell him I would give him up if he were not 
what he ought to be, as father thought. 

It was a poor, dark, and only half-hearted prayer. 
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And yet it may be that prayer saved me. I mean it 
may have been the turning-point, for I felt more 
thoughtful and less ready to be carried away. I have 
often thought how many a young woman might be 
saved from life's misery and sin, and from being 
dragged down by a bad marriage, if they would only 
offer such poor prayers as they could. For it is not 
the goodness of the prayer, but the poor heart it comes 
from, and the heart of the Lord Jesus it goes to, which 
makes it bring down an answer. 

Ned Dimond was kind as ever, and at last I began 
to cheer up, and to think how could there be fear 
with one so pleasant as he was ? 

But, on coming back from the town, he stopped 
at a tavern, and said he must go in there for a minute, 
I said, " You cannot, for I will not go there ! " 

He laughed and said, " You will hardly like the 
tavern-door ! " 

" No," I said, " I will walk on until you come." 

" It is dark," he said, " and I will not be a minute ; 
just come in with me." 

And he drew me in. That dreadful room ! I see 
it now, with its settles by the hot fire, and its benches, 
and floor, and table all scored with old pot-marks; 
not a spot that looked pure. Ned sat down as if at 
home, and called for his beer. 

" Ned," I said, " you told me you would not stay 
a minute." 

" Don't be sharp on a word," Ned said ; " we wil 
be off directly." 

And then other men came in, and they stared at 
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me ; and one spoke in a way I had never heard before. 
I rose up and went out, alone as I was, into the dark- 
ness of that February night; and I heard a laugh 
from within that made me shudder and think of hell ; 
and I fancied I heard Ned Dimond join in it. I hur- 
ried along, and wished I could get home without him ; 
but he soon overtook me, and asked me, in a joke, why 
I fled off at a word ! 

I held my tongue all the way going home, until at 
last Ned was silent too. Never did walk seem so 
long ! I had got afraid of the man, and there he was 
at my side ! I saw the lights in the far cottages off 
from the road going out one by one, and it grew 
darker and darker. 

It was a terrible time. I just prayed for safety 
and home ; and I promised in my heart, that if I was 
but carried through then, I would never venture on 
the unknown again. What I felt when I saw the 
light of home through the trees I can never tell! 
There was a light above and below. I thought, " That 
is father's light in the chamber, and I do believe he is 
up there praying for me— for me who have gone 
against him again ! And that is mother below, 
waiting for me." For I could tell it was later than I 
knew by all the lights I had seen from the road being 
up in the upper rooms, and some had no lights burn- 
ing at all. 

When we got to the gate, Ned Dimond said, 
" You won't bear malice for this ? I will never go 
there again if you hate it, I am sure." 

But I had seen the man then, and I said, "Never 
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anywhere with you again, Ned Dimond. This night 
ends our company-keeping for ever." 

I had thought of the proverb father had read : 
€C Go from the presence of a foolish man when thou 
perceivest not in him the lips of knowledge." 

He turned from the gate, and I rushed into the 
house. The door stood ajar, and there sat mother by 
the low fire. She was crying, and did not lift her. 
face from her apron. 

€< O mother ! " I said, and I fell on my knees and 
threw my arms round her neck, which I had not done 
since I was a child — " mother ! " I said, " I will 
never break your heart. I have given up Ned Di- 
mond, and told him so, for ever. God's mercy has 
kept me and brought me safe back, and I will never, 
never go against you and father any more." 

And mother clasped her arms round me. I never 
could remember the clasp of mother's arms before, 
but they seemed to say, " This, my child, was lost and 
is found." And father had heard overhead, for the 
rafters were not over close, and he came down, and we 
offered our prayer. 

I had such a horror of that walk in the darkness, 
hearing nothing but the step at my side of the man 
who had led me where I never ought to have gone, 
and then made a laugh at my fear, that it was long 
enough before I would walk that way again alone to 
the town. 

Once, when I was talking with mother, I told her 
what Ned Dimond had said at the gate — "I will 
never go there again, if you hate it, I am sure." 
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And I asked her if she thought he meant what he 
said ? 

And mother answered, " He might mean it then, for 
aught I know j but you may take this for certain — no 
one ever lives by what another hates or loves. They 
may think it, and poor trusting hearts may believe it 
of them, and thousands have done so before now. But 
the principle you live on must be your own." 

And father added his word to mother's, and said, 
' ' Yes, no one ever lives to please God until he loves 
what God loves, and hates what God hates ; and this 
needs the evil heart to be changed, and that is what 
no man's promise can do." 

I had good reason to pity Ned Dimond's wife, 
when he got one, all the more from having been near 
the danger myself. All these troubles came from my 
pride and self-will in being set on having my own way. 
Nancy had no troubles like mine, though she might 
have her own, but she was humble in spirit, and ready 
to yield her own will. But there is One, we know, and 
only One, who can bring good out of evil ; and I think 
I have had a stronger feeling for all the girls I have 
been set over from remembering my past pride and 
self-will. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I was glad now to think of service again. But 1 was 
not sure that I could get a character. How thankful 
I felt that I had humbled myself, which might lead the 
housekeeper to speak for me, though I did not think 
at the time of anything but confessing my pride 
and self-will. I went with mother to the town, but 
we could not hear of a situation anywhere that I could 
fill. There were not so many changes in those days ; 
servants stayed longer than now, and this was more for 
the comfort of all. 

Then mother said she would go to the Rectory and 
speak her mind freely to Madam. How my heart went 
with her ! And when she returned I was watching, 
and went to meet her, for I saw good-speed in her 
step. The housemaid was leaving to nurse her mother, 
and Madam said I might fill the place for a time. 
How wonderfully things are ordered by One who 
knows all things ! I often think, in looking back 
on my long life, that it has been all fitted in like 
a child's puzzle — things sought and found just when 
most wanted, and the blessing given upon them. 

I went that very evening. Father drove me there 
with old Jess. As we came in sight, father said, 
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" The blessing of the Lord is upon the habitation of 
the righteous." I am sure it felt like that when 
you entered in — such a quietness ; as if the world's 
hurry never set foot within that hallowed dwelling. 

Madam sent for me to her room, and spoke to me. 
She said, " Dorothy, I do not suspect you of the act 
laid to your charge. I believe, from what I know of 
you and your parents, that you could not live under the 
conscience of such an act, if you had been suddenly 
tempted to it, without confessing it; but it seems 
strange to me that you should have been sent away 
with no proof against you, if you had earned a good 
character." 

Then I confessed my ways, and told how wrong I 
had been, how self had got the better of me, till no 
one gave me a good name. 

Then Madam put it to me in her kind way. How 
often it was so, that we went on frowardly in the way 
of our hearts, until some trouble came on us when we 
least expected it ; that it often took a hard blow to lay 
a proud spirit low ; but that when we are truly 
humbled, there is One standing by able and willing to 
raise us up again. Madam said the time I could stay 
with her must be uncertain, and depended on the 
housemaid's return ; " but," she said, " Dorothy, the 
same gracious Saviour who has humbled you has led 
you here, where I trust you will learn that God re- 
jecteth the proud, but giveth grace to the humble." 

I had a year and a half in that blessed home. It 
was a life more like heaven than earth. The servants 
knew my trouble, for evil tidings have wings, but they 
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sure to talk wrong, when they have nothing worth 
talking about; and it stands to reason that fulness 
of words is a thing that does not hold with much 
thought. 

It was a hard thing for me not to hope to stay 
always. But I thought of the housemaid's mother 
lying ill and suffering ; for the housemaid wrote every 
week, and one of the young ladies wrote to her. Her 
poor mother was prayed for as if she were one of their 
own ; and I am sure I prayed too, for it was the first 
thing that made me think what it would be if my dear 
mother were ill and likely to die. I began to think of 
every time I had vexed her, even when a child, and 
still more since then, and it went to my heart with a 
piercing I never forgot. These feelings made me 
much more thoughtful for mother, and mother felt my 
love as she had never before ; and this made her show 
her love more, and was a blessing for ever. 

It is a wonderful thing how, when you are made 
ready to learn, there is One close by always waiting 
and willing to teach you the lesson that grows out of 
each thing. I am sure I felt it there, for all being so 
quiet, and no one hustled and bustled, or called two 
ways at once, and each knowing their place and keep- 
ing it, and the tongue not on the clatter, you had 
time to feel, and to think, and to learn. And then 
I do say it — there was a Presence in that house 
that you might not find everywhere. It was like the 
Lord's promise — " If a man love Me he will keep My 
words; and my Father will love him, and We will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him." I 
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used to think the hush was there that you might hear 
the silent feet and the still voice of the Lord. And 
somehow you did hear, and could not be off from 
knowing He was there, and every face had a light on 
it that seemed to fall from His smile. 

When I had girls under me I used to think on 

these things, and try in my poor way to learn them the 

lessons. I always found then that the quieter I kept 

myself, and the more mindful of the presence of the 

Lord, the more quiet there grew in the hearts of 

others. And so it is — one good lesson goes on to 

another, until who shall tell where it comes to an end ! 

I wish I could tell all the lessons I learned there, 

I cannot put them into words, but I do believe they 

are part of myself now, and that they have worked in 

my life ever since. No hand there was slack, each did 

their part, and then the whole rolled off clear. And if 

any one were in trouble, all were so kind ! I have 

known it other- where, that if one were down in 

spirit, or something had vexed and put you out, there 

was no one to cheer you, but another would take the 

time to be hard or sharp — like an insect that flies on 

the sore. But it was not so there, each bore up one 

another. 

There was plenty" of work outside for the poor as 
well as within doors, where they kept coming; but 
nothing did ever break in on the quiet. I learnt 
there that quiet is a thing in yourself. I always used 
to think it was only outside, but I found there that 
you had to learn to make your quiet in your own 
spirit first; that if you were flustered, quiet outside 
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would not bring it to you. I have heard Madam say 
to the young ladies, " You may do your outside work 
well, but if you have hurry and confusion within, you 
have left your first duty to take up a second." I have 
heard Madam say, " Work is like a chain that grows 
link after link. How, then, if the first link in your 
hand lies undone ? Your work will not begin where it 
ought, and how will you answer for that ? " So there 
was teaching for one and for all, and we all learned 
together. 

Madam would say, " You leave out the first lesson 
in the way of doing work, until you learn order. The 
Heavenly Father teaches His children to work like 
Himself. You can count on sunrise and sunset, and 
reckon the tide to a minute. How many poor labour- 
ing people would be kept waiting if these times were 
not sure ! And if you be the children of your 
Father in heaven, you will not keep others waiting on 
time and tide for you. You will learn the worth of a 
minute, and not take the risk of wasting minutes for 
others. To rob others of time is a robbery indeed ; 
when you sit and think what may hang on a minute ! " 
Every one learned these lessons; there seemed no 
trifling with time. We had morning prayers at eight 
to a minute, and there all were, quite ready; and 
Madam had made the tea, and the breakfast laid; 
all looked cheerful. Madam's face was like the morn- 
ing sun ; she smiled when we went in : it looked a 
dear welcome to another day together. I never saw 
her absent. And when the hymn rose, and all those 
sweet voices made a heavenly harmony, I am sure, 
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often and often, the tears filled my eyes, and I thought 
what I would give if father and mother could hear it ! 
And the thought did come to my mind, " Sure I could 
not have gone so far wrong, if we had had prayers 
like this at the Hall." We had no family prayers 
there, and none can tell what it does for you all day. 
But this was making excuse for myself, which is a 
thing not to be done. 

The cook and parlour-maid were both like a time- 
piece. They said it was not so easy at first, but they 
had just cared to please so good a mistress, and soon 
got into the way ; and when I asked them how, they 
said, " It is taking time by the forelock — not to sleep 
on till the last minute, and not doing one thing when 
you should be doing another." The village people 
used to say they set their clocks when the minister 
went by their doors on Sunday morning to church. 

The minister had a saying I never could under- 
stand. It was in some foreign tongue, so it was not 
likely I should understand. I heard him say it to the 
young ladies if they ran in a hurry. One day I was 
in the hall when one of the young ladies came rush- 
ing downstairs. The minister was coming out of his 
study, and he said those same words to her at the foot 
of the stairs. She stopped by his side, and seeing 
me, he said, " We must put it into English for Do- 
rothy." That was just like him — you might know 
him by that ! Then the minister said, " It means 
€ Make haste slowly ! ' It is a good rule, Dorothy, 
for when you are all hurry and haste you lose your 
quiet of spirit, and sometimes your patience — and that 
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is losing far more, both for yourself and others, than 
hurry can gain; and I am afraid of broken limbs in 
such haste." 

How kind I did feel it that the minister should lay 
it all out like a little sermon for me ; I thought I 
would never forget it ! And I saw in that home that 
it was only " practice made perfect/' so I set myself 
to work by it at once. And it grew to me like fruit 
to a tree. The minister would little think, perhaps, 
how I strove to order my life under his words. " Make 
haste slowly," was written on my heart, as it dropped 
from his lips ; I never prepared for a great party in 
long after years, but I thought of it. How it kept 
me on quietly with a watch over my spirit that I did 
not get chafed over the end when I was at the 
beginning. And things were always ordered for me, 
when I was willing to take them up one by one as 
they rose to my hand. I used to say it to my girls 
when I had them under me. They could not take the 
meaning from me as I did from the minister. Of 
course not, for I was living under him, and that opened 
your heart and cleared your understanding. I used 
to try to explain it when they could not see the way of 
it. I said, u It means, don't keep work on the gallop. 
You know if a horse can only go on the gallop he is a 
lame beast ; and if you must race and hurry, you have 
got a lameness somewhere ; there is a break-down in 
heart or in head." Bat the best way to help others to 
learn, I believe, is to live the things you want them 
to know ; at least so I have found it. But I always 
had to say for myself and for them, " Let us remember 
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that pride is more blind than a mole, and earths under- 
ground till he is dragged up to light ! " For that was 
my fear; it seemed to touch all my nature, and I am 
not wholly rid of it now. That will be life, indeed, 
when pride is hid from my eyes. 

I could not have written these things then 
as I can now, because it is not by the hearing 
of things only, nor even by the seeing of them 
that you come to know them. I have found that 
to know a thing you must live in it. I am sure 
that is why some speak against things that are 
good — because they have never tried to live in 
them, and so they do not know them. No one can 
tell what God's love is until they have lived in it. 
And no one can tell what love to one another for 
Christ's sake is until they have lived in it. No 
one can tell what God's Word is until they have tried 
to live by it, and then they find how it meets them, 
and fits them to itself. And so I am sure no one can 
tell what good instructions and rules are until they have 
tried to live them. And therefore it is no use for any 
to despise what they cannot understand. 

One thing I learned in the Rectory, was great 
respect for books. Madam would say, "Books are 
men's teachers, and we must pay them respect. If 
they be good they are of great value ; and bad books 
ought never to be in a Christian's house ; if they must 
be there, they should be safe locked away." " Never 
handle a book carelessly, Dorothy, remember what I 
say, it is a teacher. Never take a dirty duster to 
books. Have always a clean one for them. If you 
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have not time to handle them with care and respect, 
leave them just as they are. Never come to books 
with hands dirty with work. Take the same rule with 
pictures, ornaments, and china. You cannot guess 
the value. Never touch them unless you can do it 
with care. Never spend your time for work in looking 
into books ; that is not honest reading, and will stand 
not for but against you." In this way Madam taught 
me, and I learned. There was much writing in the 
Rectory, and one lesson I had was never to read what 
I saw lying about. Madam said, and I knew it, " You 
would think that a base woman, who could listen at a 
door. And to read what you find written, that was 
not meant for you, is equally wrong " 

Mother had trained us to that respect for all that 
was not our own, that I believe nothing would have 
tempted me to read the writing I saw anywhere; 
but Madam teaching me all this makes me write it 
here. She would say, " Truth belongs to acts as well 
as words, and honesty belongs to all things at all 
times." Madam put the feeling mother had given ns 
into words. And some who have not had such a 
mother may be glad of the counsel, as I am sure I was 
though such a mother was mine. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

I thought the boy Peleg had ended his troubles — he 
went on so steady in play and obedience, and seemed 
to have lost his scared look at his mother when she 
might be angry ; and his mother had often got a 
happy look on her face, and did not rage at the child 
when he crossed her. I settled down in content, and 
I thought that a blessed time was come, and was 
thankful, I am sure. So I promised to go up to the 
Hall for two days at Easter. I thought it would be a 
good beginning for the child and his mother alone. 
As to my cottage, there is not a thing I could not 
trust Prudence Maye with ; her heart is as honest as 
the woather ; it just comes out as it is, which helps me 
to put her to rights. And though she has been hasty, 
look what I was ! So let me be patient. The boy is 
as good as gold, and Only wants a steady hand to keep 
him as bright. 

The dear children — what they do make of me when 
I go there! I have been at the birth of them all. 
And their nurse is that superior in mind that she never 
takes offence that her children cling round another. 
Well, to be sure, she has got their hearts pretty close, 
and knows she has no need to fear they should slip. 
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That is the way to hold hearts, with a free, open hand ; 
they will stay with twice the pleasure, for a heart 
seems that sort of thing something like a free bird, if 
you wire it round for fear it should go, it will just beat 
its wings against the cage and sing you no song. How 
like that is with the Father of mercies — even the 
blessed Lord who gave His all for us. Does He not 
say, " My son, give Me thine heart " ? He will not 
take it by force. He has no cords for the heart but 
the cords of love. I have seen that in Peleg ; some- 
times his mother wants him to sit on her knee, and 
she will amuse him just when he wants to do some- 
thing else; and the child won't be amused, and 
wriggles away, and she says, " It is so unnatural for a 
boy not to like to go to his mother." I tell her it is 
we that are unnatural when we don't study nature; 
and I try to show her higher things from herself and 
her boy, and she likes to learn. Only where all has 
been waste land, it takes many a planting before a full 
crop. 

The servants at the Hall are all the same as the 
dear young ladies and young gentlemen. The house- 
keeper is one I trained under me. She left at last to 
take a full cook's place, of which she had long been 
worthy. But she is back again in the highest place 
now, and worthy, I am sure. And those under her, 
how they like to get a spare evening with me ! What 
a thing it is when hearts hang together, how they 
strengthen one another ! When we are satisfied to be 
where God leads us, and to receive what He gives us, 
not fretting for change, for that is of the devil — he 
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knows true enough what discontent brings. Bat of 
God's children it is written, " Blessed are all they that 
wait for Him." 

When I get on what I lore, my words go thirteen 
to the dozen. I was going to say I went np to the 
Hall. I slipped oat unawares to the child, for I was 
afraid he would vex his mother if he cried to go with 
me. I had a misgiving that I was not treating the 
boy as one who had the sense that he has. It is always 
better to be open, bat his poor mother is hart when 
he won't favour her, which drives me to shifts that 
are not the best thing. 

I went on the morning* of Easter Mondav, and had 
a day as pleasant as joy heavenly and earthly could 
make it ; and I kept the boy Peleg pretty close on my 
heart, for I could not be sure if his mother would 
govern herself. Well, on Tuesday the minister of our 
parish called, and Miss Florence was present. The 
minister was no sooner gone than Miss Florence ran 
off to me, saying, " 0, Dodo ! what do you think ? 
Yesterday the minister was walking along the lane by 
your cottage, when he saw something strange coming 
along the road. When it got nearer, what do you 
think it was ? It was Peleg dressed in your long 
cloak, with his arms through the holes, and it lay on 
the mud trailing behind him, and he had got your 
umbrella holding it open over his head with both 
hands. The minister asked him where he was going ? 
He said, 'Peg's a-going to curk with missis' coke 
and bumbella! , But the minister saw his mother 
running and screaming after him. She caught the 
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umbrella from his hands, and the long muddy cloak, 
and sent him crying home before her." 

It flashed on me in a minute. I had got y6ry wet 
on the Sunday, and my cloak was spread out on chairs 
in the back-kitchen, and my umbrella stood open to 
dry. "No doubt," I said, "that the mother had 
pacified the child by telling him I had gone to church, 
which he always understands, and when I did not 
return he set off himself. No doubt he thought that 
he must have my cloak and umbrella if he went there. 
The child is as quick as thought." 

Do you think I could settle to enjoy my visit after 
that ? I had no peace of mind. I was sure what the 
boy would get for draggling my Sunday cloak through 
the mud. I had almost promised till Wednesday, but 
I begged to go back at once. They tried hard to 
persuade me. They said, "The child and his mother 
must learn to get on together." 

" So they will," I said, "but the time is not come 
for that yet. He is a boy whose will cannot be broken 
by blows. He has had too many, tind thinks a fight 
is fair play. I will just put on my bonnet and shawl, 
for that is where I am wanted." 

I stepped pretty quick, and when I opened the 
door the boy ran to me in a moment, and clung 
to my gown with both hands, crying and saying, 
" Peg not let missis go away any more — never any 
more." 

His mother came up and said, " Have you heard 
from the minister ? That bad boy has draggled your 
Sunday cloak through the mud, and pretty near spoilt 




is' coke and bumbtlla. 1 
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anger ; if they do, they will too surely have cause to 
repent it, and let them not punish too often, or they 
will soon punish in vain. 

I was telling you of the Rectory, what a peaceful 
life I lived there. One day Madam said I seemed to 
get through my work so easily that she would have 
me help the parlour-maid, as I could not tell what 
might fall to my lot ; and then the parlour-maid should 
have a fortnight's holiday, and I should fill both places 
for this time. I was pleased enough at this, for work 
never troubled me. I was well and strong, and 
healthy toil only made me sleep the better. 

The parlour-maid was a kind woman, ready to 
show me anything, and she seemed surprised that 
I took to all kinds of work as I did. One thing 
she laughed at, when I would have a bowl of cold 
water as well as hot for the china; and when 
I laid the glasses in soak in cold water instead of 
washing them first in hot, she said it was trouble for 
nothing ! 

" I don't think it," I said ; " the trouble is really 
nothing, and it pays by the clearness." 

" It is a pity to handle good things," she said, 
" more than you need ; you stand more chance of 
breaking." 

" Less chance," I said ; " because you want less of 
the cloth when they are clear to begin with." 

" Well, don't bring new ways here," she said, " or 
I may not be able to rid them again," 

"I wish you would not^rid them," I answered; 
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" you would never have to bring a plate or cup out 
for a smear." 

" I like my own way, and I will stand by it/' she 
said. 

"Now, Lizzy," I answered, "you must do as you 
please for all me, who am only a learner under you ; 
but you won't be against my keeping my way, be- 
cause it is mother's way, and I never go from her 
word." 

" Dear me ! ° Lizzy said ; " my mother would never 
take in hand to teach me ! " 

"I am sorry for it," I said. "There is nothing 
like learning from a mother. It lays the foundation, 
and you always feel it is there when you come to 
build on it in life and work, and it makes you feel 
you never can do enough for your father and mother." 

The parlour-maid said, "I have no father, and 
mother always says she would make any shifts rather 
than take from a child of hers." 

I looked up in surprise, and she went on to say, 
t€ Does not your mother feel so f" 

"No," I answered, "I should think not! My 
mother says she is only too thankful at anything we 
do for father and her. For she knows God's word is 
true, and children's care of their parents is the 
commandment to which God has added a promise." 

" But," said the parlour-maid, " to honour our 
parents does not mean that we must give them gifts." 

" What does it mean ?" I asked her. 

" I suppose it means to show them respect," she 

said. 

7 
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" Lizzy ! " I said, " it means that we are just to 
reckon all we can do for them an honour, and not a 
burden. Don't talk of gifts to father or mother ! 
Are we not their own, and our strength too for labour ? 
You must have forgotten those words at prayers that 
the minister explained; when the Lord was so displeased 
with those who taught the young men and women that 
they were free from their parents when they could call 
things a gift that they gave them ? If your mother is 
a widow, and you do not work for her and help her in 
all she needs, I would not be you for the world ! " 

"But how do you order?" Lizzy asked, " for 
mother would never tell me her wants." 

"You seem scarcely natural to me, Lizzy," I 
said. "Cannot you tell how to make comforts a 
blessing ? Of course if your mother, is well to do, and 
has all she wants, she may wish you to lay by instead. 
But I am glad my mother is not above being made 
happier by our love and care. Are you sure that it is 
not that you think of yourself before you think of 
your mother ?" 

" But/' said Lizzy, " charity begins at home !" 

"Where would you and I have been then?" I 
asked her. " For if that were true, the blessed Saviour 
would never have come to suffer every evil and wrong, 
that bad hearts could put on Him, and to die under 
our curse ; when He might have dwelt blessed for ever 
at home in His Father's house." 

We could not talk any more then, but we often 
spoke together after that. And I saw that yon may 
even dwell where the Lord dwells, and hear every day 
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the words of love and truth, and yet not have the 
heart open to feel and understand them. It made me 
think of that prayer, " Give me understanding, and I 
shall keep Thy Law ; yea, I shall observe it with my 
whole heart." Lizzy let me keep on my way, and I 
should not wonder if she sees clearer by this time. 
For when two hearts rub together they often strike 
out a fire that makes them both warmer. And those 
who are willing to take a word when it is given, 
though it does go against what they have done and 
thought before, are sure to get understanding from 
Him who only can give it. 

It seemed a grand time to me when I was house 
and parlour-maid. I felt then what it was to have 
been trained by mother to order in all that we did ; 
so that I lost no time in having to pick up what I 
had passed by on my way. Madam smiled at the 
clear look of the china, and called the glass " cry- 
stal \" and I said a blessing in my heart on my 
mother, and I wished Lizzy would try mother's 
ways. Perhaps she did. After I had left it I 
never stayed a night in that dear home again. I did 
not even see Lizzy when she returned from her 
mother. But I am tired of writing to-day, though I 
like to call it all up. I must take a turn in my garden 
after the April shower ; it will have brought out the 
blossoms, and birds to sing over them. It is a shame 
not to look and listen when all things around us are 
doing their best. And Peleg has his cap in his hand 
to take a turn out with Missis. He will talk to me of 
all tilings around. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

I was busy and happy as a bee at the Rectory, with 
only one fear — that my time might come to leave; 
Madam's smile and approval were more to me than gold. 
One day, mother came in haste with a letter to me. 
We sat down together in the pantry, and I opened 
and read. It was from the housekeeper. The lost 
brooch was found ! Mother gave a cry of thankfulness 
and fell upon her knees. I knelt by her side, over- 
come by mother's feeling, for in my happy life at the 
Rectory the burden had rolled from me, but not from 
mother, and her humble thanksgiving, the first prayer 
I had heard from mother, made me feel more than 
anything, how great the trouble had been to her — that 
suspicion should rest on her child. 

It was the rest of the letter that I felt most, 
because it was a call to return to the Hall. Our 
master had married, and master's sister had gone to 
another house ; in moving, the brooch was found at the 
back of a drawer. There was a message of kind 
sorrow from the lady, and a wish that I should accept 
the only place that would be vacant, as kitchenmaid, 
under the cook. Mrs. Dipsin said it was her wish 
also, and she believed 1 should never feel other than 
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glad, if I did return. That they had heard great 
things of their new lady, and she believed for her 
part, it would bring new life into the place. 

" O, mother, I cannot go !" I said ; " the Hall and 
this Rectory are no more alike than night and day. 
You know what you work for here — to please and be 
happy ; but there, when you have turned your work off 
right, there is never a smile to lighten it. I cannot go V 
Mother said, " Will you tell Madam the lost thing is 
found V "Yes, I will/' I said, "but Madam never 
doubts me. Everything lies open to your hand here, and 
the place seems so sacred I don't believe a thief could 
steal from it." 

Mother seemed to shudder. I could see she had 
felt the very mention of a thief, and stealing. How 
she must have suffered about me ! 

We went downstairs. I knocked at the drawing- 
room door, and asked Madam if she would be pleased 
to read the letter, for the brooch was found. I thought 
of the difference between Madam and mother, for 
Madam only said, " I am glad indeed, that it is found, it 
will relieve your mind that no one can suspect you 
now ;" and the young ladies took it as quiet as if they 
had known from the first that I did not take it. And 
so mother knew, but mother felt the very shadow a 
dreadful weight, when it hung over me. 

Then I was sent to fetch mother in, and Madam 
rose and took her hand in both of hers and said, " We 
can- all feel this comfort for you, for a breath of evil 
over a child is like death to the heart of a mother." 
But mother could only weep her answer. 
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Then Madam made her sit down, and said, " This is 
a good offer for Dorothy, and one she must not refuse." 
I stood there, and felt like one on whom sentence has 
passed, and the light of my happy life faded away, 
and for all the suspicion was off from me I did not 
feel like the Dorothy Cope of that morning. I am 
sure Madam knew it, and would not put me to the 
pain of speaking for nor against, but went on to 
say, " I am fully expecting my housemaid back. If it 
were not so, there is no one I would so gladly have 
as your daughter, Mrs. Cope ; but even then, I should 
think it better for her to return and get a bright 
character where they gave her a dark one." 

So it was settled, and I said not a word ; but I am 
sure my step grew as heavy again, and my hand was 
less ready. Every one was so glad, and so sorry ; but 
I had few words to say. When I took my wages, 
Madam saw my heart was full, and said nothing, to 
save a break down for me. It seemed wrong for me 
to take the gold pieces as wages for being so happy ! 
I could only comfort myself by writing a short letter 
to the housemaid who had been kind to me when I 
was first there, and begging her to give one sovereign 
to her dear aged mother, from a grateful friend of her 
own. Because, as I had said, I had held her place, 
and been earning while she was nursing. 

The housekeeper said I must be sure to be there 
before our master and his lady returned. So I had to 
leave the Rectory on the very day the parlour-maid 
came back, that I might get a few days at home. I 
did not like to go and leave an empty place at the 
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Rectory, but Madam would have her way. It seemed 
to me that the family at the Rectory never served 
themselves, and therefore everybody served them. 

The minister gave me a book when I left, and said, 
" Dorothy, the Lord Jesus says, ' He that is faithful in 
that which is least will be faithful also in much ; and 
he that is unjust in the least will be unjust also in 
much.' That is a precept that will leave nothing un- 
touched in your heart and life if you keep it in 
memory. The blessing of the Lord rest upon you." 

When I left a parcel was given me. There was a 
new dress from Madam, and a kind remembrance from 
each of the young ladies. But the best of all was a 
letter from Madam, in her own beautiful writing : — 

"Dear Dorothy Cope — 

" I have not said much to you, for I saw your 
heart was full. I think it may be a comfort to you 
to have a letter to look at when you are away. I feel 
your going, and shall miss your active, cheerful ser- 
vice. But the question is not what we would like, but 
what God would have us do. I have no doubt that it is 
right for you to return to your former service. You 
will, I trust, have religious advantages now which I 
was grieved to find you had not before ; and you have 
to let others see the change that the love of Christ can 
make in a heart and life. Before, you thought of 
yourself in everything ; now, I trust you will think of 
others. I give you this text, ' Walk in love, as Christ 
also hath loved us and given Himself for us/ Re- 
member that prayer is the life of the soul, as breath is 
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of the body. A heart without prayer must be dead to 
God. Our Saviour says, ' Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not inw> temptation/ Let the word of the Lord 
enter your heart every day, and it will cleanse and 
hallow your life. God teaches us that if we 
walk in the light, as He is in the light, we have 
fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ His Son cleanseth us from all sin/ I know you 
will think over all I have written. Tou will always 
be welcome to the Rectory when you like to come and 
see us. We shall not forget our faithful servant 
Dorothy. 

" Tour sincere friend, 

« * * * * " 

That letter could not be read now. It is worn and 
blotted with tears, and the beautiful writing faded 
away. It is like father's rose to me — aye, more like a 
rose of paradise. It is more than fifty years ago when 
first I tried to read it, and could not for my tears. It 
was not long that blessed home was there. They are 
mostly away now in that better world they were ripe 
for. I suppose the few who are left can scarce find 
the same thing again, for Madam ordered herself in 
that way that everything seemed to grow round her 
and to keep even step with her tread. But I don't see 
what is to hinder other homes being like it ; for other 
folks surely have hearts and heads as well as Madam 
and the minister. I do feel pretty certain, if they had 
a taste of that love and that order, hardness and con- 
fusion would stand no chance again. 
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Nancy came home to be with me for a few days. 
I wish I could show you Nancy in my looking-glass. 
She was as tall as I am, for father and mother were tall, 
and she always looked as fresh as the morning. 
Father said, Nancy made nim think of the day spring ; 
for when she was coming you knew sunlight was near. 
You might have thought her garments had freshened 
all night in the dew on the daisies, they looked 
so clear. Nancy said children were like flowers, and 
all things about them should be pure as the air. We 
reckoned her handsome, but for all that she was as 
modest a woman as ever stepped on May flowers. 

You might think that now there was no trouble 
left. But when can that be said of any who are on 
their way to the kingdom of Heaven? There was 
one thing our minds were not easy for — little Jane had 
a cough. Father used to gaze at her with a far-off 
look in his eyes, but mother said it would wear off in 
time. I think mother could not stand any other 
thought than that. 

Little Jane was as tall as either one of the others, 
but it was father's way to call her so, and we got 
into it. 

Little Jane would never hear of going to service ; 
she always said, " Father wants me." Mother never 
said a word against that now. 

The night before I went back to my service, I was 
sitting by father. I knew father could help me, only I 
did not know how to ask. But it seemed as if he knew 
my thoughts without telling. I have seen it like that 
when people are silent. They seem to hear thoughts 
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which those who keep on with words could scarce 
understand if you spoke them. 

Father said, "Read up the first Psalm to me, 
Dorothy/' 

So I read it up, and father said, " Do you see the 
way to prosper in God's sight ? and there is no sight 
true but God's sight, aud those who see in His light/' 
And father said, in his solemn way, " Lord, are not 
thine eyes upon the truth ?" 

I said, " Yes, father, I see it is to keep God's law 
in my heart." 

"Yes," he said, "and you, my child, will find 
what I have found, that the most make laws for 
themselves, and follow them; but they will find 
at the last that the Judge of all will have no 
laws but His own, and what will become of them 
then ?" 

We sat silent a while, and then father said, " Eead 
the third verse again." 

I read, "He shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in his sea- 
son ; his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper." 

" Ah," said father, " there was never but One came 
up wholly to that. My child, learn of Him, for He is 
meek and lowly of heart, and you shall find rest. He 
says, ' Take my yoke upon you/ Remember in all your 
daily life, it is not your yoke, but Christ's ; its biggest 
weight lies on His shoulders before even it touches 
yours. Remember this, and you will find it easy, and 
His burden light. It is when we will have the 
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yoke and the burden our own, and will not let them 
be His, that they break us down ; and no wonder." 

"What should I best read, father," I said, "to 
help me on in the right way V 3 

Father thought awhile, then he said, " I would not 
let go of the Proverbs ; they set the darkness and the 
light clear before you ; the wisdom of God is in them, 
to guide those who are willing to learn and to follow. 
You might take the twenty-fifth Psalm for your prayer 
when you cannot pour out your own heart to God ; 
and the fifteenth chapter of St. John's Gospel — they are 
grand starting-points. You cannot come to them too 
often. Remember the words of the Lord Jesus at the 
end of that chapter. It is the Spirit of Truth, the 
blessed Comforter, who must show you yourself and 
your Saviour. Here are a few words I wrote down ; 
you can have them if you like, for I know them by 
heart." 

I took them with comfort, and often and often I 
offered the prayer — 

" Blest Spirit, let Thy holy light 

Shine in my darkened heart, I pray ; 
Teach me to read and hear aright, 
And make me willing to obey. 

All evil in my heart subdue, 

Christ's precious blood to me reveal, 

Humble my spirit, make me true, 
And on my conscience set Thy seal. 

Sinful I am, and prone to stray, 
Forgetful, from my Saviour's side, 

Hold up my goings in the way, 
Let not my feeble footsteps slide. 
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Shed heavenly love within my heart, 
Christ's blessing on my life bestow, 

His ceaseless grace to me impart, 
And make me in His image grow. 

And when I see His blessed face 
Amidst the bright redeemed throng, 

It will be known 'twas all of grace 
That I am there to lift the song. 

All glory to the Father's love, 
All glory to the eternal Son, 

All glory from the hosts above 
To Thee, blest Spirit, Three in One." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

I went back to the Hall, and found the place all alive. 
Master and his lady were expected the next day. 
Every one was stepping quick, and all things on the 
stir. The workmen were just away, and I lost no 
time in taking a place with scrub-brush and pail. The 
housekeeper looked ill with tire and worry ; for work- 
men sometimes seem to hang on the longer for all the 
haste that you make to have done with them. I did 
feel vexed that some of the servants would have their 
sleep out, while the housekeeper was up with the 
dawn. I was there to her order, and she said, " Come, 
Dorothy, let's have the old hand for work." 

I could not help saying, "And the new heart, I 
hope/" 

And she answered, " So much the better." 

It was a beautiful coming home for master and his 
lady, and all things looked ready ; though I do believe 
the housekeeper saw mauy a tidy touch she would 
like to have given. We all saw our new lady; and to 
see a lady at the Hall who could smile and take notice 
seemed a wonderful pleasure. 

That evening we all went in to prayers ; and so 
we did every morning and evening after that. We 
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did not sing at the Hall. I wished we did, for it has 
a sound of heaven in it, as prayer has of earth — though 
it rises to heaven. I have never heard the holy 
hymns at the family prayers since I left the Rectory, 
for being in the kitchen, and then the house- 
keeper, I did not visit at other houses as the ladies' - 
maids did. And even now I can see the Rectory 
prayers just like life, as if we were all sitting as 
it used to be, and sweet voices rising in praise. I 
suppose, where there is most prayer there is most 
praise ; and both seemed to grow in the Rectory. 

I felt vexed to see the cook much graver than she 
was ; she seemed to have lost that kind, motherly way 
she had at the first. She had been greatly troubled, 
they said, with the servants under her. I heard that 
the second housemaid had gone home to die. I had 
done what I could for her, and often sat by her when 
her cough was bad at night. She would sleep of a 
morning, and that kept me afraid lest I should over- 
sleep and be late. I never was late, but being broke 
of my rest helped to break my spirit, which was a good 
thing, for I am not sure that my pride might not have 
carried me through if my spirit had not been broken. 
How true it is that all things are made to work 
together for good to them who have only the least 
love to God! That housemaid did all she could to 
comfort me when I used to cry over my trouble. She 
said, " Don't give up heart and hope, Dorothy ; there 
is One above who will not forget how good you have 
been to me. I lie here and pray for you, and you will 
see better days yet.*' 
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I did feel it, when I found she had gone to that far 
better life that she talked to me of. And I thought 
perhaps her kind words might now be coming true, 
and those good days might be coming for me. Then 
I thought of little Jane, and her short, hacking cough. 
And these things — I mean the one friend above, 
and the fear for little Jane — helped to keep me from 
being swallowed up with my work as before. So I 
had helps on all sides, and I had better learned how 
to use them, which is the secret, after all. For the 
same helps may be around, but until you have learned 
out your need of them, and how to use them, they lie 
wasted beside you ; and that is a waste that is terrible, 
for it tells not on this life only, but on that which is 
to come. I have heard it said, ' ' A lost opportunity 
may end in a lost soul." And I believe it ; and this 
should make us watchful, lest through neglect the 
opportunity should come and go by us for ever. 

It may seem a strange thing to say, but the one I 
dreaded most was the scullery-girl. There was some- 
thing low about her that made me feel as if her scorn 
of me, when she kept on singing of Humpty Dumpty 
who got a great fall, dragged me down through the 
dirt at her feet. I believe it is so with the bad. If 
they have once caught you wrong, they will scorn you 
for ever. They will never let go their triumph when 
they think they have caught you at last. But with all 
the others — even the laundry-maids, who spoke of a 
hollow heart caving-in — I did think I might get right 
again. I knew well how unkind I had been when my 
work was lighter in summer-time, and theirs was 
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heavy ; I never cared to help them on unless I were 
obliged. Mother had taught me well how to wash, 
mangle, and iron ; but an unwilling hand never turned 
out work right, and never will ; and a slur was on all 
I did for others. How I longed to stand up for each 
one now with the best hand I had ! 

I found the scullery-girl was gone, and without 
a character too. She had turned out worse than 
even I feared. But that is best let alone. It is a 
poor way to whitewash yourself by showing up the 
blackness of others. And I have heard it said, that 
when you tell of the faults of another, it is one way of 
saying that you are free from those faults yourself, 
unless it be that you tell of them in sorrow for warning 
or aid. And I am sure there can never have been a 
fault on this earth but what I might have been found 
in, if a higher Hand, in God's mercy, had not held me. 

No one spoke unkindly, but no one seemed over 
friendly. I could not wonder at this, for all my faults 
could scarce be forgotten. The housekeeper told me 
one day that the cook had said to her, that if it had 
not been for those last words I said of confession and 
sorrow, she would sooner have given up her place, 
though she had held it twelve years, than have taken 
me under her ! How thankful I was that God's mercy 
had humbled me, and how I did pray that by His 
grace He would keep me always humble. 

We went on month after month very quiet and 
steady. The cook never found fault ; I did not know 
whether she did not choose to have me answer again 
as I used to do. I tried as hard as I could to study 
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her orders, and do as she did, and mind h.9r, least ways, 
as I used to do mother's. And when she said, " That 
is not the way," and showed me how, I thanked her, 
and did pray in my heart that I might not forget. 
My work was truly my prayer, and I suppose I hardly 
knew then how smooth things did go on. For no one 
made much of me. But I tried to show my good-will 
all round as far as I could. But when you have once 
got a black name it takes awhile to scour it white ; 
there is one way, and only one, to pray daily for grace 
to continue on patiently in trying to do well ; for try 
as you will, it may be long before notice is taken. But 
when you are doing it all as to the Lord, and you 
know His eyes are over you for good and His heart is 
caring about your doing all well, you can hold on your 
way, and gain strength in the struggle. 

I did not forget the first word that in my pride of 
heart had turned me off" from the cook, when she spoke 
about a bright face being fall as good as a bright grate. 
But she said nothing of that to me now. Only we 
worked on together. I felt the loss of the motherly 
way she used to have. What a thing it is that we 
should value our pride more than we value the kind- 
ness and good-will of others. So that we lose that 
kindness and good-will only to keep brimful of the 
poison of pride. That was what I had done as I 
found to my cost. But before I had stayed out the 
year she grew kinder in manner, more like what she 
was when I first went. This gave me fresh cheer. 
The time was fixed for my holiday, and how I longed 

like a child for my home ! It seemed as if the cook 

8 
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wished to give me a cheer to carry with me there ; 
for one day she said to me, " I will say you do your 
work without making more ! " I thought of mother 
directly and all her nice ways, and I dare say I looked 
pleased enough, and I said, " That is a good word for 
my mother, for she took no end of trouble to put me 
into right ways." The cook made more of me from 
that day. There was nothing she did not try to give 
me a right insight into; and once when I thanked 
her, and said how I felt getting on, she said, "A girl 
who lays her good ways to her mother will own to a 
friend, let her find her where she may." 

So busy as we used to be I could ill have learned 
tidy ways then, if they had not grown to my hand. 
There was no end of company; when there was a 
party the cook and I would be up and at work by five 
in the morning ; and the great day of the year, when 
master's birthday was kept, as it always had been, I 
have known the cook to sit up all night; but she 
always sent me to my rest. She knew she would see 
me pretty early next day ; she would say, " Young 
limbs want rest, old ones can handle work easy." 

But I am running on in my service ; I must go 
back to my holiday at home, when my year was over. 
What a glad day it was, and father to meet me, and 
mother looking out ; but I saw a change in little 
Jane that made my heart sick. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

These was only one care in that happy holiday — 
and Nancy home with me, and that care was little 
Jane. To me it seemed that she drooped like a rose 
when the bloom is too heavy, and you cannot give a 
prop. Her eyes were so bright, I thought then that 
they must be full of life, but I believe now it was 
her spirit looking out at the windows, before it left 
its house of clay for a home in the heavens. She 
did not look ill, but she sat about as she never used 
to do, and mostly in the chimney-corner; and she 
coughed more than she did. I knew little of illness 
then, only I remembered the good housemaid at the 
Hall, and little Jane made me sometimes think of her, 
which troubled me more. 

I noticed that of evening times father slighted his 
garden. I think he scarce knew how the things grew. 
Little Jane sat in the chimney-corner by father's 
chair, and so they two sat together, but you seldom 
heard them speak. She always told me she was 
better, and talked of helping father next summer to 
work in his garden. Father would be sitting reading 
his book, and little Jane's hand laid on his knee. I 
can see it now as it lay there, white as a lily. And 
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when she coughed, father would lay his hand on hers. 
But if it were bad, father would let his book go, and 
put his arm round her, and when it was over, she 
would lay her head on his shoulder and shut her eyes 
like a tired child asleep. Father would lay a soft kiss 
on her forehead, and she would smile and not open 
her eyes, and we sat quiet and wondered when little 
Jane would be better. 

I thought I ought not to go back to service until 
little Jane got the turn and was better. Nancy could 
not stay, for a nurse can scarcely leave her children 
more than a mother. I said some one else could soon 
be found to fill my place. But little Jane said, " Do 
not stay for me, Dodo, I shall be better soon, and 
father and mother will take care of me." I took 
notice of the change in her words, for she always 
used to say she must stay at home to take care of 
father and mother ; but now she said, " Father and 
mother will take care of me." Yet she would still 
work a little in all different ways, and how nicely she 
handled the least thing she did ! 

I did go back, because it was mother's wish 
that I should, but I did not know how to go. Little 
Jane threw her arms round my neck, as she 
often did round father's, and she said, "Dodo, do 
speak up for Christmas ! I should like to see you 
then." 

I had to speak for going home at Christmas, but 
it was to lay little Jane in her last quiet sleep under 
the snowflakes. She went when none were thinking 
it near. When they had taken one look into the 
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grave after the service, father drew mother's arm into 
his, and they walked away together, 

Nancy and I spent a week in our home. Though 
it was Christmas, father often turned out for awhile 
in the evening. It seemed as if the chimney-corner 
were too much for father without her. When we 
went back to service, he did not leave mother alone. 
But going or coming, he never passed a day but he 
took a look at little Jane's grave. I wanted again to 
stay, but father said, ' ' We had our way to work, and 
mother and he could do well by each other." And 
mother said, " Stirring work would help her best to 
get over the trouble. It put her so in mind of her 
grietf for little Joe." So when the week was up, we 
both returned to our work. 

This trouble helped to keep my heart softer ; for 
now I was getting on well, and all seemed kind and 
feeling for me when I returned back. I might have 
been getting high-minded again, with such a nature 
as I had ; but when you see what the youngest and 
fairest can come to, it is a lesson to " hide pride from 
man/' For I knew where little Jane was gone none 
of those things I had prided myself upon could ever 
enter — only humble and childlike hearts could go 
there — those who put no trust in themselves, and 
leaned only on the Saviour of sinners. So little Jane 
in heaven was one way by which my proud heart was 
kept humble and tender on earth. I have never lost 
that feeling through all I have passed : if I am getting 
hasty and hard, the thoughjb of little Jane's early grave 
takes me straight to my Saviour. And I can tell you 
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this, that the great thing to make you what you ought 
to be, is to be where you ought to be. If you keep at 
the Saviour's feet, He will keep evil from you. 

I had learnt father's psalm — the twenty-fifth, and 
the fifteenth of St. John — off by heart, and I found in 
my Bible words that seemed written for me. You 
may be sure, if the Bible does not speak home to your 
heart, that you do not read it nor hear it aright. The 
Holy Spirit of God makes the words of the Bible 
words of life to those on whose hearts He lays them : 
then the Bible is to you like the voice of a friend — 
always saying something fresh to you, and just what 
you need. I used to say father's hymn. A prayer 
for the Holy Spirit to dwell in your heart is always 
answered. So do not you fear; only ask, and it will 
be answered to you. 

One thing was a blessing — I was always up be- 
times. I had the habit of waking, for I went to sleep 
with the thought. Dear me ! when you feel yourself 
like the sun making the spring of the morning, and 
the whole house waiting for you, what a thing to be 
late ! When I had girls under me, I was strict upon 
that. " Spoil your morning/' I would say, " and you 
will but half fill your day ! To be lazy drones of a 
morning is robbery and ruin." I know their ways. 
I have heard many a tale from those under me, how in 
gentlemen's houses they would look about them at 
seven, not fit to appear, and fly here and fly there, 
and accidents happen, books the worse for their 
handling, and carpets with no freshness, and the 
house without the pure air of the morning, sticks 
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burned up for firing, and nothing done as it should be. 
I said to them, "I am sure of this, that you kept 
a bad conscience all day, and if you did not it was 
because your conscience slept on. Come to heavy 
head-work, and the head may be lost without longer 
rest. But strong healthy bodies that have stirring about 
to help them to keep healthy, and can sleep well when 
they should, for them to be dozing away when every- 
thing about them is calling them up, is a waste that is 
bad enough for all, but worst of all for themselves. 

" I put it to you this way," I said ; " whatever 
you may think of your duty in service, your thoughts 
will not alter that duty. You will yet have to come 
to the settling of that with One who knows all things, 
and who has given you His rules. But this world is 
not all. There are souls that are lost — lost for ever 
and ever, ' where the worm dieth not, and their fire is 
not quenched/ It is the Saviour who says so. Now, 
if you be lost for ever, this one thing is certain — you 
will look back on your late sleeps, and remember that 
if you had given that wasted time that neither your 
health nor your body really needed — if you had given 
that wasted sleep for a prayer to the Lord, and to read 
a precept and promise from His Word, that your spirit 
might be stayed on Him through the day — you would 
never have been in that world of the lost ! You will 
never be able to forget, in your misery there, that you 
spent with sloth the time that if spent with Jesus 
would have prepared you for heaven. And if by His 
grace you be lifted up where He is, you will never be 
what you might have been— no, not in His glory — if 
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you had risen up betimes, and spent a little while with 
Him. Is it not written, € With my spirit within me, 
I will seek Thee early ' ? And is it not promised, 
' Seek and ye shall find ? ' " 

I had to put it to them all ways, for I had many 
under me then. I wanted them to make the habit for 
themselves, and not to be getting up, merely because I 
kept on a racket over their heads. As I said to them, 
" You may be down, it is true, but that is thanks to me 
and the bells, and when they do not clatter you will sleep 
like the sluggard. Get up, my girls, because it's 
right, that's a grand thing, and will not depend on 
the tongue of the bell." 

ts Why," I said, " the love of sleep is like the love 
of drink, it holds you as fast, and it makes you a poor 
creature at last. That is what the Scriptures say, 
' Love not sleep, lest thou come to poverty. Open 
thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with bread/ 
Now, to put this thing plain, if you take more 
drink than you need, you will be a drunkard ; 
and if you take more sleep than you need, you 
will be a sluggard. There is not much to choose 
between them, and often, in the end, they get bound 
up together. For is it not written, ' The drunkard and 
the glutton shall come to poverty; and drowsiness 
shall cover a man with rags/ " 

Some of my women would hearken to counsel, and 
some would not. Could you not tell the difference ? 
There was a freshness and a strength about the one. 
Their very faces shone with the morning, and their 
work all lay under their hand. You could not go after 
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them, picking up neglects. I used to say, " You are 
a testimony to the Scriptures, for it is written there, 
'The hand of the diligent shall bear rule, but the 
slothful shall be under tribute/ '' How pleased I used 
to be when one and another did overcome sloth for 
themselves ! I used to say, " I know you, though I am 
not there ; I know when you are no longer a Bell 
woman, but a Principle woman!" I thought of 
their homes, of their after-life, and their children, and 
the husband, and the difference it would make in them 
altogether. And I always kept my home that had 
been in my eye, and I tried to bring them up to it. 

Now you girls and lads whom I shall never see, 
it may be, here below, you remember it is a word 
that cannot fail, ' He that loveth sleep, shall come to 
poverty ; but he that openeth his eyes, shall be satis- 
fied with bread.' I tell you this, Heaven looks down 
upon earth, and knows the difference all day, of one 
who has begun with looking up to the Lord, and one 
who has looked down on earth only. Open your eyes 
first, on Heaven. Look to Him who is the bread of 
Life, and He will feed you. Your soul He will feed, 
and enable you to provide a supply for your bodily 
need. You say this prayer to Him, when you take up 
the Scriptures, " Lord, evermore give me this bread/' 
or pray, " Lord open mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out of Thy law." If you do this from 
your heart, I shall see you, where they neither slumber 
nor sleep, neither hunger nor thirst, where they wake 
up in the likeness of the Lord Jesus, and are satisfied 
with it. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

I had just settled myself down to write, when I saw 
Prudence Maye run by the window. I thought some* 
thing was up, and she might turn hasty, so I stepped 
into the garden. There I found her holding the child 
under the pump, he had been rollicking with the pig. 
Poor child ! he is but now turned of four ; when once 
he is five I will make up my mind to send him to 
school, he is hard up for companions. 

He came in to me as fresh as a rose, his light curls 
all rings with their wetting, and his eye as searching 
and clear. He cast a look at the rod, but he did not 
say, " Missis's rod ! " as he generally does. 

" What did you want with the pig, Peleg V I asked. 

" Peg wants to ride like Master Johnny," he said. 

But Master Johnny does not ride on a pig. You 

must wait till you grow a big boy, and some day you 

may get a ride then." He will stand at the wicket 

gate by the hour to see Master Johnny ride by. 

I am sure I thought he was satisfied. But it was 
not many days after that I heard a grunting, and 
looking up in a hurry, I saw Peleg astride our black 
pig, holding on by the ears. 

The pig made a bolt at the hedge, and the child's 
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head paught a branch, and he fell back in no time. 
I got out as fast as I could, and lifted the boy. His 
mother ran oat with her dolorations on the mischief 
that was born and bred in the child, and asked, " Where 
the pig was ? " 

" The pig/' I said, " girl ! what's the pig to the 
child ? Lay him down in my bed, and make haste 
for the doctor." 

The poor child soon opened his eyes under my 
bathing and drops, and we had little need of the 
doctor ; but he came and said, " Keep him quiet," 
which common sense said without him ; so I covered 
him over that he might not see the light, and told 
him he had only one thing to do, and that was to be 
still. 

I sat down beside him, considering what the end 
of such things would be, when I heard him under the 
sheet, saying, " Missis ! " " What is it ? " I asked ; 
" is your head very bad 1" "I was thinking," says 
the child, "if I had a good pair of reins, I could 
make Hobledy-Dobledy keep the nice little path?" 
What could you do when a child could think of 
nothing but such harem-scarem ways ! Well, we 
went on for days, and a weary while it was, for I 
did not know how long the boy should lie still, and 
his poor head ran on nothing but his next ride on 

the pig. 

At last it came into my mind one day as I was 
sitting there with my endless endeavours, " What has 
the poor boy to think of ? " Why, he has just nothing 
better than these swine husks to feed on ! So I rose 
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up and fetched my big Bible. It had pictures^ for I 
had taken it in numbers. I set the poor child up in 
bed, and opened the book. To be sure how delighted 
he was, and what sensible remarks he did make on 
the pictures. He patted Adam and Eve going out of 
Eden, and said, "Poor, poor," for he saw Eve was 
crying. And so he did Abel stretched dead on the 
ground. And he asked me such questions that I 
began with the pictures, and every day I told him a 
little more oh each, and he took it up so quick no one 
could believe. 

I began to think as he had kept his bed for four 
days, that he soon might be the better for getting up. 
In the morning when I came down to breakfast I 
left him asleep in his little bed, when, as I was taking 
my cup of tea, I heard a pitter patter, and in came 
the child, such a figure as you never saw — his clothes 
on hind part before. But he did look so pleased to 
come down ; he ran up to me and said, " Peg a good 
boy ; Peg not ride on Hobledy-Dobledy any more." I 
had got him to make me that promise every day since 
it happened. He sat down on his stool, I gave him 
his breakfast, and he warmed his naked toes at the 
fire. I was pleased to see the child there, but his 
mother only looked as if the boy had done wrong, 
and ought to be sent up again. I should consider 
Prudence Maye to be almost without natural affection, 
if it were not for the care that she takes of the furni- 
ture, and everything inside and outside the place; 
and for her care over me. I am sure she is not like 
the same woman that she was ; the Hall itself, with all 
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its great household, cannot be kept better than this 
cottage of mine. 

I determined to turn over a new leaf, and teach 
the boy his letters, and then tell him Bible histories, 
and take him to church. I rigged him out in a new 
suit from head to foot, and put a padlock on the pig- 
stye to pacify his mother, though I had no mistrust 
of the boy, and told him if he were a good boy he should 
go to church. He was greatly delighted, but his poor 
mother said, it was more than he deserved for draggling 
my cloak in the mud. She has no notion of progress, 
and thinks the mind does not stand in need of food 
like the body. The boy shall go with me ; I am sure 
he will behave himself. Though he may keep me in 
hot water for awhile, there must be a beginning. 

And now I have had my dear young ladies and 
young gentlemen to help me with my preserves. 
How they do enjoy it ! I have a certain small par- 
ticular pot for each, and they know their own. I have 
a large cupboard for preserves. I always feel when 
making preserves as if I were at the Hall, and must 
have plenty. And I am well off in this world with the 
wages of a life-time, which were never spent away upon 
dress ; and I never had the claims upon me that many 
have in service. My money was not run away with 
for others, for I never felt but the richer for anything 
that mother had. And now living rent free, and poor 
Prudence so careful as she is : — I do believe, when she 
wears out the house-flannels, she sews the hems to- 
gether and uses them ; and the place kept like a palace 
— aye, and may be far better, for it is all heart- work, 
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no eye service with her, and that is not easy to get 
always, when you come to many. And the child — 
why, his feeding is no more than the crumbs, as you 
may say, from the table. And to see how he thrives ! 
So I am glad to have my little stores, and to see them 
go one way or another. There is but few of the 
cottagers that make up preserves. They live on the 
fruit, or sell it if they have much ; and the sugar, and 
convenience for boiling, and the jars hardly come 
handy to them. And a pot of preserve now and then, 
in hard times, for the children with their bread, makes 
the mothers so thankful and the children's eyes 
sparkle, it does your heart good to see it ; and they are 
safe to bring back the pot. How can they help think- 
ing it may do for next year ! God bless them, and 
give them always a friend in their need ! 

To see the sweet children, how they gather about me 
as thick as bees in a hive, for there are ten of them, and 
the eldest, like her mamma, a fine young lady of sixteen. 
She mostly comes alone, but the young ones pour in 
till you would think there was no end of them. How 
they will sit at my round table ! Master Oscar, he has 
a hand for a pencil ! He will draw the rounds for the 
papers. Then little Miss Mabel will cut them out as 
true as can be. Master Oscar then writes the names 
at the top, and being, as they say, a bit of an artist, 
he draws a something on one and another. He will 
make a likeness of me, so well done for him — it goes 
against me that the paper should perish. Then Master 
Edwym, he will put his arm round me and say, u O, 
Dodo, it is not the least like you, I am sure !" He is 
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the image of his dear papa, whose birth I well 
remember. He is just like him, for the peer and the 
peasant are all one to them, both the same kind 
respect to the one and the other. 

Master Johnnie is busy with one thing and another, 
always helping every one else ; and Master Tim brings 
his music and plays at my ear. I often dream that I 
hear it at night-times, but wake to find it the cock 
screeching out to the morning, or the young bull 
coming up with the cows to the farm-yard behind. 
Then there is little Miss Mary walks about the small 
garden paths under my umbrella — a picture, to be 
sure ! And Miss May, with my small painted broom 
that is hung up for show by the fire, takes to sweeping 
the floor. Pretty one ! Prudence is up to her now, 
and drops a few shavings such as we have for lighting 
the fire, and when the busy little lady has swept a 
small heap, how useful she feels, to be sure ! And 
little Hildah takes to sweeping too with her posy. 
And to see them watched over by one whose care is 
like a mother's, these are grand sights to me. Some- 
times in my dreams I see such a confusion of the 
pretty ones together that I scarce know whether they 
be children down here or little angels up there. 

I am forced to be up with the dawn to get the work 
really done, so as to have only the show when they 
come, for they all will be helping, till the work would 
be nowhere. But they know me so well, and mind for 
a word or a look. And it is giving them an insight 
into being helpful to others. You will lose Master 
Ronald altogether, and find him in a corner of my 
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parlour with a book on his knee, and he will look up 
with a smile, in which you read the thoughts of his 
dear young heart ; and Miss Maud will deck up the 
poor bird in its cage. 

Then they do not like to go when their time comes, 
and I have to say, " Tell me about the sixty diamond 
minutes set in the golden circle of an hour that were 
lost hereabouts, and never could be found any more ?" 
And they look up with their dear smiles, and put on 
their things, and run singing and dancing away, 
shouting, " Hurrah for the sixty diamond minutes set 
in a golden hour !" Who could feel themselves old 
amongst such children as they are ? And I am sure 
it does wonders for Peleg, for he stands and looks on, 
and they speak kindly to him, and he begins to behave 
much better to his mother. I think he is growing a 
good boy altogether ; and I say, when he is, I will 
go up for two days to the Hall ; but I could not find 
my pleasure there if I had to take down the rod when 
I came back, for the child behaving ill to his mother. 
The fear that it might be so would hang over me there. 
He was none the worse for coming downstairs that 
morning. I believe it was nature marked the time. 
I have heard that it is so with children, that if you 
follow them up closely you will find it marked out 
when changes are best. Dear me ! it would be 
nothing to Nancy; I believe there would not be a 
finer boy than Peleg if under her care. To me it 
hardly comes natural, taken up after seventy. But 
somehow I seem to know the feelings of the child by 
my own. It may be that I am getting into second 
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childhood again, but if I be, I and the boy can but 
sit down together like little children at His feet 
who was pleased to say that " of such is the kingdom 
of heaven." 

It is wonderful to see how he takes up the Scrip- 
tures. He begins to tell the tale of each one, by the 
pictures. Not that he studies the pictures much, but 
they just seem to remind him. I do believe, he sees 
in his mind such things as pencil, or paint, cannot 
give. For my part, I never think the boy goes by 
the pictures. It seems to me, as I look on his face 
lifted up, that there is a light my old eyes cannot see, 
showing him better sights than can be put in the 
book. 

What a man he thinks himself, going off to church 
with me, with his cap dragged over hiq curls. I tell 
his mother, she should let it lie on the top, but she 
says, " Hair is best tucked up out of the way." I 
never let the boy hear me go contrary to his mother ; 
for he must respect her, and so he will when he has 
grown out of fear. I tell her it is better to rule a 
child through the heart, not the body. She was 
always for a hard word and a blow, or she would give 
him a shake, enough to confuse a young understand- 
ing ; and then shut him up alone for hours at a time, 
or keep him in bed like a poor sickly child. I told 
her, if the Heavenly Father ruled us in that way, we 
had been lost long ago. Many a time I have made 
her fetch me her Bible, and read me the words of the 
Lord to poor sinners, " My son, give me thine heart/' 

I will have her look on them ; there is something in the 

9 
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look on the words, before you come to the light to 
look on the face of Him who spake them. " Now/' I 
say to her, " your child has a heart, and you have not 
got the hold of it. You will have to suffer for your 
blind way of working." 

"I tell you what it is, Prudence, it is just your 
pride of heart. You are angry that the child should 
trouble and vex you, and you give him a sting for 
doing it ; or you shut him up, or tie him in bed, as 
if a young child could lie there and consider ! But 
when do you sit and consider how best to help the 
child's heart to come to right feeling ? 'Tis ruin to 
rule by force, let it come what way it may. See what 
a heart the child has, how he runs to do a little kind- 
ness for me, and says, ' Tank you/ in his pretty way, 
and waits for me to say it too. And why not for 
you V> 

The poor mother scarce sees it yet. I hold dis- 
course with her, because I am pretty sure if once a 
parent loses hold on the heart of a child, it is not easy 
to gain it again. But, if the boy's heart does but 
open, the sunshine will enter, let it come whence it 
may. I still keep up hope it may yet be all right for 
his mother. 

It is pretty to see him at church. He stands up 
on the seat by me, and looks over my book. If I did 
not know the words, the book would not be much use 
to me. And when they sing out the Glory, the child's 
voice rings out too. Sometimes the people turn 
round, but when they see his fair face singing up as 
if he knew where the praises were going, they look 
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content. I do believe the child does know, for he has 
a good understanding. 

The only thing that makes me nervous, is that he 
will speak to me. If there comes a thought in his 
mind, he will give me the comfort that I in the 
telling it gave him. He puts his little face in my 
bonnet, and says, " Never mind, Missis ! Poor Joseph 
will come out again." Or, he will say of the cruci- 
fixion, " God's augel is coming, and will open the 
stone/' It is not the thing that he should be talking, 
but that I cannot make clear to his mind. If he is 
a good boy, he carries home my umbrella. I cannot 
trust him yet with my book, for all that he thinks it 
far above the umbrella ; he lets this down now and 
then, and it troubles his mother, but I tell her a 
sponge fetches it right, and, if it pleases the child, 
what is the umbrella to that ? 

When he has kept his birthday for five, I mean to 
send him to school. He can read words of two letters, 
and has a wonderful feeling of prayer. He will get 
perfect in reading, and what lessons they give him, I 
have no fear of that. The one fear I have, is lest 
they should deaden the prayer in him, by not having 
it themselves. I am pretty sure the heart that 
breathes on a child, deadens or quickens that better 
life that the Holy Spirit oftentimes creates in them. 
Unless you rule them in love, that better life, which 
is love, will shrink away in, till may be, it withers 
out of sight. 'Tis a terribly solemn thought for them 
that govern the young ; and it may be a thought for 
all, in their way. I often tell the child's mother— 
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lt Now, Prudence/' I say, €t what is it your child will 
remember when he thinks of his mother V I make her 
consider, for she expects it of the child, who is too 
young for such experiences, but she does not consider 
herself. I have to help her to consider. I say, " He 
will think € How often my mother punished me ! ' I 
tell you, Prudence Maye, if you wish to hold your 
child's heart, all thought of your punishings ought 
to be lost in the remembrance of your love, your 
grief when he did wrong, your care for him and plea- 
sure in him." So I try to talk to her; — she may 
think of it yet, before it be too late. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Those years I spent under the cook, at the Hall, 
were the quietest years of all my long service. More 
than fifty years I had of full service, but those years 
I look back on as the most quiet of all. The cook 
was one of those women who never put you in a 
fluster. She did not think you must be wrong, 
before she had time to find you were right. Her 
mind was given to her work, and she had an order in 
her way that made it easy for you to be up to her 
hand. She was not one of those who keep you 
standing idle while they are all hurry and scurry, 
and then tell you to do two things in a breath, and 
before you have well begun call out a third, while you 
stand still and do neither, because you cannot tell 
which ought to come first. I have been so afraid of 
coming to that sort of thing, that I often said to my- 
self when I had the upper-hand, "Now keep your 
own spirit quiet, and you will help to keep others." 
For if you lose your own head, you cannot wonder if 
the poor girls do the same. 

I often thought of the cook, when I stood in her 
place and wondered if I were like her. She was a 
comfortable-looking woman, as a cook should be. I 
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thought her a picture. She never seemed to mess 
her dress, nor her dresser. Things fell into their 
place under her hand, and did the work they were 
meant to do. Her apron and her cap were as white 
as the snow, and she looked as fresh as Nancy, and 
that is as fresh as the morning. It was under her 
I learned that there can be a beauty in work. Any- 
one might have stood at her dresser, for the pleasure 
of seeing her do her work ; — the way that she 
handled the things, and no litter, and the work turned 
out all right. How punctual she was with her dinner, 
and yet she never seemed in a hurry. She was not 
exactly like mother, who had an oye on you and 
pulled you up sharp with the curb, or gave you a 
pretty smart touch of the whip. She had a way of 
working on as if she were working alone, and just 
taking the things from your hand or giving them to 
you. You never heard the clatter of tongues at her 
dresser. I learnt there, that one thing at a time is 
the order for doing things well. That it is no wonder 
if one thing be too salt, and another too hot peppered, 
and another just burnt, and something else heavy; 
when all the time the tongue is going full talk on 
other people's concerns, or even on your own. 

My wish to be humble did not lessen my wish to 
work well. And I kept a note-book in my mind, and 
many a thing I put down in that book from my 
service under that good woman. And this one of, 
" Work silently if you would work well," was one of 
those lessons. I have heard her say, " Surely your 
work is company enough while you are after it." I 
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am quite sure there would not be so many fault- 
findings if the tongue did not think it could do 
business while the hands wanted the head. That was 
a great secret of her success, and of mine from her. 
I have heard speak of a man who could do three 
things at once, but I am sure to serve up a dinner 
was not one, or if it was, he did not do it well to my 
mind. I soon matched the cook's silence with a 
Proverb ; for the Book of Proverbs was like mother's 
voice to me, always settling my mind, or checking, 
or keeping me right, ever since father bid me read 
it up. I found it written there, "A man fall of 
words shall not prosper." I was sure it was the same 
with a woman, for they be more given to talk ; 
and it said, " A prating fool shall fall." I am sure 
if we had had a deal to say over the work, it must 
have been pretty near upon a mischance. 

I never saw a woman more respected than the 
cook. I found out how she had nursed the sick 
housemaid after I left. When I was there she spared 
no pains to get for her all she could take. I heard 
afterwards that she had such a hatred of my pride and 
self-conceit, that she would not come about her while 
I was in the room. What a poison pride is ! There 
are none you have to do with but suffer from that 
evil thing in you. I can hardly bear to look back on 
it. But I know that He who condescended to humble 
me has cast all my sins behind His back. That is 
the devil's place, for He said, " Get thee behind Me, 
Satan." And I never go there to look for my sins. 
I only remember the way He has led me to humble 
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me. And I want the young to take a look in my 
old glass, to save them from my blindness and pride, 
or to help them out, the only way, if they fall into 
them. 

I shared the cook's room, and there was a little 
corner by my bed where I got my prayer and my 
reading; and happy times they were. And there 
was, for the most part, a little while in the day when 
I got alone there. I used to think of Daniel, and 
what a height he stood above me ! He was, you 
might say, one of the highest, and I one of the lowest ; 
and yet that little time in the day seemed to me what 
it was to him. I could open my little window to the 
Jerusalem above, and pray towards the true Temple — 
even Jesus, through whom my prayers, poor and 
weak as they were, would go pure to the Heavenly 
Father. 

There were newspapers always lying about down- 
stairs in those days, and some of them far from the 
best. It often troubled me to hear the dreadful things 
of which the servants spoke, and to know that in some 
of the low papers that got into the servants'-hall there 
was the worst of reading for the young. I could not 
speak up as I would have done against what was wrong, 
because they were ready, if I did say a word, to put it 
down to my old pride. Only the cook would never let 
me stand alone. I began to find how much nearer she 
drew to me. How often I have felt what a hurt my 
pride had been, that it shut up my lips ! The evil 
footprints of our sins do follow us up ! Bat no doubt 
I needed the humbling remembrance to keep me at 
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the feet of my Saviour, who is meek and lowly in heart, 
and there I could pray for those who were drinking -in 
evil, and would not believe what it did for them. 

When I held the upper place I spoke to our Lady, 
and then we were supplied with good pamphlets and a 
library of books. The low papers did not show them- 
selves, and I believe they did not find their way in, 
though I was sore loth to see the young women taken 
up over any newspaper, even not the worst, with the 
tales of murder and sin. I chose out a few texts, and 
asked our Lady if she would please to write them out 
in large hand for the servants' -hall and other places. 
But they were printed for us in large coloured letters. 
One was, " He that loveth pureness op heart, for 

THE GRACE OP HIS LIPS THE KlNG SHALL BE HIS FRIEND." 

Another text was, " Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God." " See, my girls," I said to 
them, " if you fill your minds with the evil of this 
world, is it likely through such darkness you can see 
the face of your God ? " 

There was one scene that had made a deep impres- 
sion on me. It was in our home the last time I was 
there, before little Jane was away. She was in her 
place on the stool inside the chimney-corner, by 
father, when a young man came in from the town. 
He was one who had long thought much of little Jane. 
He sat down by the fire, pulled a newspaper from his 
pocket, and began to read of some shocking crime 
that had happened. 

Father said, " Stop, sir ; I will have none of that 
here!" 
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The young man looked up and said, " Why not ? 
It is true/' 

Father was never one to speak twice nor to give 
a reason; but little Jane looked up, with the tears 
in her dark eyes, and said .solemnly, as if thinking 
only of God, " He that stoppeth his ears from hearing 
of blood, and shutteth his eyes from seeing evil, he 
shall dwell on high ! " 

The young man looked at her, laid the paper 
away, and sat in silence before her. Who that knew 
the words that followed on could help saying to little 
Jane in their heart, " Thine eyes shall see the King in 
His beauty ! " I make no doubt that father did 
say it. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

When I first left the Rectory I used to be afraid I 
should forget, but I did not find it so. I had listened 
with my whole attention, and I loved what I heard, 
and I have found that what strikes home to your 
heart when you are young gets printed deep on it, 
and doe3 not pass away, if you keep freshening it by 
calling it up when you read the same Scripture, and 
by thinking of the lessons taught you. We are taught 
to pray that the Holy Spirit may bring the Lord's 
word to our remembrance; therefore we must have 
come to the knowledge first in order to remember. 
Let the young lay up a store in their memory, they 
can't do it when old. It is like the needful for this 
life ; you may earn and lay by for sickness and old age 
when you are young, but you cannot earn nor lay by in 
old age; if you have not been diligent and prudent 
before, you are like to run short in your need. And 
so I can tell you it is with things eternal ; you can lay 
them up within you now, and they will grow to you, 
they will be fitted to your life and your lips. But if 
you slight the learning and laying up God's Word 
and God's lessons now, you will find you are poverty- 
stricken for want of them some day. 
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When I was at the Rectory the morning reading 
was in Isaiah. I never shall forget the thirty-ninth 
chapter. It was on King Hezekiah making a show of 
his treasures to the messengers from the heathen king, 
who did not know the Lord. And the Lord said, 
those he had shown them to should carry them to 
Babylon. The minister said, " You may be tempted 
to make a show of your good things, and that before 
those who do not know the Lord. Remember that 
what we make a show of in vanity and pride will be 
all loss to us. And it may be the people that we have 
made a vain show before, will be the very ones to 
wrong us and bring us low." 

Was not that the picture of what I had been — 
making a show of the knowledge I had of work and 
right ways, and everything pride could lay hold of ! 
How I used to think of it when I found myself trying 
to show how well I could do this or that. I had begun 
my lesson, but it is not finished yet. Pride is not 
dead. I believe if I were left to myself it would rise 
up as bad as ever. But I live at His feet who is meek 
and lowly in heart ; pride cannot reign there, and it 
will be left behind me some day. 

There was only one trouble that broke the quiet of 
my service under the cook, and that one trouble 
might have had no end in this life. I may as well write 
it here, for who knows but this look in my old glass 
may be just the warning for some one. 

There came a grand family from London to stay at 
the Hall, and one of the servants was a footman in fine 
livery. He was the tallest man I had ever seen, and 
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dressed up as lie was he looked splendid. He was very 
civil to me whenever there came a chance, and on Sunday 
he was waiting outside, and walked with me to church 
and back again. I liked his discourse, he seemed to 
me a sensible man. There was nothing light or low, 
but he talked of ministers he had heard. 

I little knew then that evil men, and evil women, 
too, bait their hook like a fisherman, with the bait 
they see will best please. And many a one has been 
caught and gained knowledge too late. He asked me 
to walk with him next evening, it was high summer 
then ; I told him the time I should be free, and he 
said he would be on the look out. But I did not run 
on now as before ; I put myself and the man into the 
hands of Him who knows all hearts. 

That evening he talked to me of London, told me 
the wonders of the place. I said, " I had never been 
there." He asked, " If I would not like to go ?" I 
said, " Yes, if the opportunity came." He said, " He 
had a married sister living there, and he would make 
all right for me to stay with her if I would only go, 
and he should be near, and could take me about, and 
might get his holiday then." He asked when my 
holiday would be. I said, "In the autumn." He 
said, " That would be all right for him," and asked 
me to promise to go. I said, "I never promised 
anything without father and mother ." " So," he 
said, " would I ask them ?" " And," I said, " I would 
tell them what he said, but I was sure I could not go 
there with strangers." He said, " Might he write to 
me ? then he could tell nie more, and perhaps before 
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the time came I might not hold him for a stranger/' 
And he asked me to walk with him again. 

I did not feel comfortable that night. I felt I was 
doing a strange thing, and yet the man made such an 
impression on me, that I liked to be with him. It 
came over me to speak to the cook. She was very 
kind to me, and must know better than I could, 
and would, I felt sure, stand my friend. So I asked 
her to let me tell her, and she sat up and listened ; 
then she said, " The peacock is a fine bird for his 
form, and his feathers, but, when you have heard his 
note, you will not wish for much more of it !" 

"But," I said, " his talk seems to me the best part." 
"You must remember," she said, " you have him now 
on his best side, because he wants to gain your ear. I 
do not know him, he may be all right. But, I do 
know that if there is a heaven above London, there is 
a hell underneath it, and the mouth of the pit is often 
covered with splendours. But, Dorothy ," she said, " I 
believe you are a Christian, and I have heard, that 
such are guided by God !" 

" When they seek it with all their heart," I said. 
" Well," she answered, " surely you are seeking, 
or you would not have asked my mind, you know 1 
am not one to flatter. To say the least, you are 
treading on unknown ground with the man, and I 
would have you beware." 

So the talk ended, and it was long before I 
went to bed that night, and longer still before I slept. 

I thought I would ask the man whether he was a 
Christian ? The next evening, I went for a walk with 
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him, and he talked the same as before, nothing that I 
could dislike, telling me of London, to call up my 
wish to be there. But my mind was on the stretch, 
and at last I said to him, "I am a Christian ; are you 
a Christian ?" " I thought we were all Christians," 
he said, " I am not a heathen !" " I mean are you a 
true Christian," I said ; " that is, one who lives for 
Christ ?" " I can't say^ I am," he answered ; " but, 
no one could make me one so well as yourself !" 

Then I saw that he was ignorant, but he seemed 
humble and kind; and I tried as best I could to 
show him that it was what no one could do for another. 

" But you might help me," he said. s ' Will you 
promise to write to me ?" " I cannot promise without 
father and mother," I answered. " Dear me !" he 
said, "you are such a finG-looking woman, I thought 
you must be of age to judge for yourself." " No," 
said, "I will do nothing that they do not favour." 
"But how can they judge," he asked; "you must 
know best who have seen me, and been seen with me." 

A sudden thought struck me, and I asked, " Have 
you a father and mother?" "Yes," he said, "I 
believe I have, but I should not ask them about you !" 
"But don't you know ?" I asked. " Are they in this 
country ?" " Not here about," he answered ; " but I 
have made my own way in life, so I don't hang on 
them, you see." " But don't you care for them," I 
asked. " Oh," he answered, " the parish does that ! 
The woman I marry need never be afraid of having 
my father and mother to keep ; she will get all my 
money, and that is more than a little, one way or other." 
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And so the true light had fallen at last. And 
this man of six-foot, in his splendid livery, and his 
pleasant speaking, trained by waiting on the nobles of 
the land, was a wretch under his fine clothes; who 
left his father and mother to starve on the parish. 
All his splendours were death-like to me. I thought 
of father and mother going off for parish dole, and 
bringing home starvation, with a son who lived with- 
out a care, and must waste or hoard the money that 
would have kept the wolf from their door. 

I walked on in silence. I think he felt that ho 
had let out a true light at last, and he wanted to 
plaster as he had plastered before. He said, "They 
are honest old folks, and if I had a wife she would 
know what to do for them. I am sure I would not be 
against it, only it is not in my way. You see you want 
a woman for that. And it is wonderful how little old 
people require to keep soul and body together. I am 
sure I hope they have not wanted, but, as I said, it 
wants a woman to see into that." 

But I said not a word. " Better reckless Ned 
Dimond and the horrible Public," I thought — for he 
was good to his mother—" than a man like this, with 
a stone for his heart." 

He tried to lengthen our walk and get me to talk, 
but I turned in at once. 

Such an impression it made on me, that in long 
years after, when I was in London with the family, I 
never could see the fine servants in their splendour but 
I thought, st Are they such wretches under those fine 
clothes as would let aged parents hang on the work- 
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house, and think that enough to keep soul and body 
together V 9 What a scene used to rise to my eye till 
I was forced to try and forget. Yet no doubt there 
are kind sons and daughters in fine clothes, as well as 
in plain clothes, who cherish aged parents and receive 
the Almighty's promised blessing, but some things 
are burnt into your mind red-hot, and you cannot 
forget them if you would. 

I told the cook she was right. I had heard the 
true note, and would never listen again. I was only 
ashamed I had been so easily led on with a stranger, 
She said she was glad, for she felt afraid from the 
first ; and being a woman of few words, in general, 
she said no more. But it left the feeling on my mind 
that she had cared for me, and I thought many times 
of her words of my being a Christian and guided by 
God. Those words never left me. They showed me 
that I had been wrong in taking up with a stranger, 
and that I was held to be a Christian, and ought never 
to forget it in my daily life. For the cook spoke as 
one who did not hold herself to be what she thought 
I was. I read Madam's letter again, and thought of 
the words, " The Saviour says, ' Watch and pray, that 
ye enter not into temptation / and, ( If we walk in 
the light, as He is in the light, we have fellowship one 
with another. And the blood of Jesus Christ His Son 
cleanseth us from all sin.' w — Cleanseth us, but only if 
we walk in the light. 

So it passed, and I was saved from misery. And 

for my after years no stranger found me ready to 

venture on such confidence again. 

10 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

The Spring is come back, and it makes even me, 
in my old age, feel lightsome and young, and Peleg 
is as gay as a fledged nestling. I have sent him 
to school. He was well up in his learning, for a child 
of five years. I believe he knows the Scripture 
histories better than many who can add a to his 5, 
and so stand at fifty. He can repeat texts by the 
dozen, and he feels them, I believe. He says his 
morning and evening prayer at my knee, and it is 
sweet to my ear, when he asks, " Forgive Peg/* or, 
" teach Peg to please thee, Lord !" Or, when he 
asks out of his own heart what he feels he wants, or 
gives thanks in his own simple way. It is plain to 
me that he knows to whom he prays — even to a 
Saviour present to hear. He reads easy words, and 
learns off by heart, as if he had long been a scholar. 

The master takes to him wonderfully, says he is 
the brightest boy in the school, and the child has 
great thoughts of his master. He runs off betimes, 
to join his companions by the way. I think his 
mother is pleased, but she scarce knows how to show 
it. He runs to me when he is ready, and lifts his 
pretty face for a kiss. I bless him, in my heart, and 
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say, " Be a good boy, Peleg, and come and tell Missis 
that you have not had the rod/' and he says, " Aye." 
Then his mother puts on his cap, pushes up his thick 
curls, and gives him a shove out at the door, and 
seems to think that job is done, and is off to another 
before one can look round. I like to watch the child 
from the window, as he dances, and sings, and takes a 
peep round the corner at me. And I am sure my 
heart goes with him, and stays by him too pretty 
often, till he comes round the corner again, and runs 
to me, saying, " Peg's a good boy, Peg's had no 
rod ! no rod !" I am afraid he sees it used pretty 
freely. There are few mortals, who can stand power. 
I am thankful I was not born a schoolmaster, for, 
with my strong, hot nature, I might have ruled 
hard. 

I seem afc ease now over the boy, and his mother 
grows more of a woman ; she should do, for she is six- 
and-twenty. I don't think she would fall to blows 
as she used to do, if the child did vex her. I am sure 
I have never had to take up the rod, but then he had 
had enough of it before, and no doubt the change to 
love did him good. As you see in a thunder shower, 
the fierce hailstones seem to seal up the tender buds, 
but when it is over, and the sun shines out kindly, 
they open their blossoms and drink in its rays. But 
I am not afraid now, for the boy is blessed with under- 
standing, and has a most teachable spirit. I am sure, 
when he prays "Lead us not into temptation, but 
deliver us from evil," I feel what the grace and the 
power is that can do it for him, or for any. But to 
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me it seems he has given up his awkward ways, and 
will yet be a man as steady as Time. 

Still, I did not feel exactly safe to go up to the 
Hall this Easter. My lady said, " It was not fair, that 
one child who had his mother should hold me back 
from all hers, who were just like my own." And I 
said, " That is a true saying, my Lady, but when I was 
at my post at the Hall, you know I was never willing 
to leave it, unless, as far as I could see, all was in 
train to go right ; and I must not be unfaithful now, 
because my post is a small one." 

So I had a tea-party at Easter, of all the dear 
little children, and some of the bigger ones too. How 
active they are, just light and life all over ! The grass 
will grow greener where their young feet have trod. 
They sit round on the stools, and make me tell 
stories of all the old time; and my young days 
as well. 

I think it is curious to them, that I was ever a 
child — they tell me that I am such a big grown-up 
woman, that it must have been a very, very long time 
ago. One asked, " If it was as long ago as Noah in 
the Ark V 9 Pretty dears ! What should they know 
of Time. 

So I talk to them as I used to talk to the young 
servants under me ; only I break it up into crumbs, 
as it were, for their dear little hearts. And I tell 
them how God has given us time while we live down 
here, that we may learn how to spend it well. I tell 
them time is made up of years, and months, and weeks, 
and days, and hours, and minutes, and moments; and 
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they say, " So it is," and they tell them off on their 
fingers. 

Then I say, "You would not like to lose your 
money, would you ? " and they say, €t No." 

Then I say, u You would not like to spend your 
money for bad things that would hurt you and others, 
would you ? " and they say, " No." 

Then I say, ts We must not lose our time, must 
we?" 

Little Miss May-May, who was sitting on my 
knee, said, €t Dodo ! I learn a little lesson, but 
Hildah does nothing but play ! " 

" That is right," I said; "little Hildah must play 
while she is such a very little girl, and she will grow 
while she plays ; but if May- May wanted to play when 
she has her lesson to learn, she would lose her time, 
then, and lose her dear mamma's time ; that would be 
a pity, to lose time." 

€t That would be a pity ! " said Miss May-May. 

Then I said, " If May-May, or dear little Mary, 
or Hildah, were to be unkind when they play, that 
would be spending time badly to hurt themselves and 
others. Or if they were naughty, how sad to spend 
the time God gives us so badly; because the years, 
and the weeks, and the days, and the minutes never 
come back any more for us to spend them better/' 
And Miss May-May said, "Never come back any 

more ! " 

So I told the dear elder children how I used to 
teach my young servants. I used to say when I saw 
them wasting time, "You will never get back this 
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hour any more ! it is going to God, who gave it you, 
and whatever you have done is written on it." How 
I did try to persuade the young servants to remember 
that whatever we do in any hour, any day, is all 
written on it, and it goes back to God with the 
writing on it ; and there it is with God, and you will 
have to see it and read it. I would say, " Each day 
comes to you clear, and pure, and full of blessings, 
but all you do is marking on it, and you can never 
undo it. My girls," I would say, " watch and pray, 
that you may get obedience, diligence, truth, love, 
and prayer written on every day as it returns to God 
who gave it." 

But, to go back to my young time. There was 
one day, near upon my fourth year of those eight, that 
I can never forget. I was in my room, kneeling in 
prayer. When I rose up the cook was kneeling there. 
I sat down to my Bible, but I heard her sobbing. I 
knelt down by her side. She put her hand into mine, 
and clenched my hand hard, and said, " Dorothy, 
pray ! " 

I did not seem to know how 3 I never had prayed 
with any one. I could only ask of God to give her 
whatever it might be she wanted, for Christ's sake. 

She grew quiet, and we sat down together, and I 
said, " Have you heard any bad news ? " 

She said, " No, it is not that ; it is what I have 
long felt — that you have a blessing, Dorothy, that I 
want, and have not got." 

I sat silent, I was so taken by surprise. 

" Dorothy ! " she said, " I have found the 
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pride in my own heart, for I kept on waiting, thinking 
you might speak to me of these things, and I did not 
like to confess how I felt the want ; but you never did, 
and I am forced to confess it at last." 

" I wish I had spoken," I said ; " but I had that 
respect for you, I should not have felt fit. I was 
always afraid to speak lest it should seem my old 
pride over again, when I am sure I know more evil in 
my own heart than in any other/' 

" Then is it not goodness in you that keeps you 
what you are ? " she asked. 

" No," I said ; " you would not think that if you 
could see me as I see myself. But since I have come 
to know what I am as a sinner, I have come to know 
what Jesus Christ is as a Saviour. It is all in the 
Lord Jesus, and He gives it all free." 

" What do you mean by its being all in Jesus 
Christ, Dorothy ? " 

" I mean that I see my sin, and He shows me His 
death in my stead, and His blood to wash me whiter 
than snow. I see that sin touches all I do, and He 
shows me His righteousness, and there is fold upon 
fold to wrap round every sinner who comes unto Him. 
I see I am ignorant, and He teaches me out of His 
Word." 

But she just wept on, and said, " It is what I want, 
but I don't know how to find it." 

" He gives it," I said. " He gave it to me when 
my heart was broken for sin." 

"It is not altogether sin that I feel," she said, 
" but a want. I can see that you have a stay, a bless- 
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ing, a something I have not, and it gives me a feeling 
of want." 

" I think," I said, " that it must be like what the 
Lord Jesus said, ' Blessed are they that hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled/ " 

" Did He say so ? " she asked. " I do hunger and 
thirst, and shall I be filled ? " 

" He has promised," I said. And I read her from 
my Bible the words of our Saviour to the woman of 
Samaria, in the fourth chapter of St. John, iC If thou 
knewest the gift of God, and Who it is that saith to 
thee, Give me to drink ? thou wouldst have asked of 
Him, and He would have given thee living water. 
Whosoever drinketh of the water that I shall give him 
shall never thirst ; but the water that I shall give hiV* 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever- 
lasting life.' " 

This seemed to show her how to seek, and she 
did seek. She never seemed to doubt that she should 
find, nor to be discouraged. There was a grave, quiet 
look upon her face, and she did not say much. She 
knew it was not in man, and she sought it from Him 
who has promised to give. 

It was late one night when she came to me with a 
light on her face, that made me wonder. " Dorothy," 
she said, " I have found it ! I have found it ! " 

We were silent together — our hearts were one, 
but words are not easy, and they are not always 
wanted — until she said, " I am only afraid I should 
lose it again." 

I thought it was for the Lord to answer that, so 
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I asked her to read the words in Luke xv. : " And 
when he hath found it, he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders rejoicing ; and when he cometh home he calleth 
together his friends and neighbours, saying, Rejoice 
with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost." 
I asked her if she saw that the Good Shepherd never 
left hold of His sheep, when once He had found it, 
until He brought it home ? I had heard that at the 
Bectory. 

She said, " Yes." 

Then I showed her the tenth of John, and asked 
her to read His own words : " My sheep hear My 
voice, and 1 know them, and they follow Me. And I 
give unto them eternal life, and they shall never 
perish." And I read her my favourite words from 
Proverbs : "When thou goest it shall lead thee, 
when thou sleepest it shall keep thee, when thou 
awakest it shall talk to thee." 

And she said, " Dorothy ! can the Bible talk 
to us like that, and answer all our fears ? " 

"Not the Book alone," I said, "but He who 
breathes its blessed words into our hearts by His 
Holy Spirit." And she clasped me like a mother, and 
said, " Good-night, best friend I ever had on earth ! " 

From that day we were one. All felt the change, 
though none had ever seen the thing to blame in her. 
But it was not now the pleasant face alone that 
passed you by; it had an earnest look in it that 
seemed to say to all about her that she cared for their 
welfare. It changed my outward life, and brought a 
happiness I had not known before. I used to be 
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longing to see father and mother, if only to hear a 
voice of love for me. Now I had it at my side. She 
even went, one year, to see father and mother, and 
slept in my little home chamber. And so the cook 
was my friend, and I am sure the sunshine was 
brighter, and my heart grew stronger and happier for 
being bound up with hers. 

And so it may be with you — if God binds up your 
heart with another. It is His ordering that there 
should be the blessed ties of this life — husband and 
wife, parent and child, friend with friend. But then 
you must let Him order for you, for He made you, and 
He only knows what hearts to fit to each other. Let 
me tell you it is no use to bind up two lives in one, 
unless the hearts be made one. 'Tis the want of this 
makes homes no home ; and husbands and wives un- 
kind and unhappy. The Proverbs say, "A prudent 
wife is from the Lord." And if it be not the Lord 
who gives one to another they will never fit rightly, 
nor make life's blessing each to the other. I am an 
old woman now, and many sought me when young, 
and I gave my heart once — I could never have given 
it again. It is with him who won it, but I can't 
write of that to-day. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

There was a lesson I had learned from mother that I 
was not let to forget under that first-rate cook — a 
lesson, never to waste. 

That careful woman — one might have been sure 
she would never come to want. She would say, " It 
is littles and littles that are always passing through 
our hands, but it is waste in littles that makes a bulk 
in the end." It might have been a pleasure for any 
one to look through her offices — all as fresh as the 
freshest dairy, and a place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place. There were plenty to see to and to 
think of. There was the stock-pot, that was never 
forgotten. There were the jars of dripping, with 
which I learned to make light pastry for the servants'- 
hall. There were few could have told that it was 
made without butter ; for my part, I thought it as 
good; and what dripping we did not use went free to 
the poor. There were the bowls for the fowls and the 
dogs, which were cleansed every day ; and last of all, 
her pail for the pigs. Nothing changed its place or 
its purpose. The very egg-shells were broken up for 
the fowls. I have heard her say, "Let me be free to 
answer to Him who has put me in trust/' Everything 
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stood ready to hand; there was no time wasted in 
hunting for this thing or the other. 

On one shelf stood a row of good-sized basins, each 
fitted with a pretty deep saucer. These were for the 
poor, for our new Lady said at once we must help the 
sick and the aged with food. The cook would have 
basins, for she said they were fresher than tins. 
How nicely she cut the meat ! There was no throwing 
in of scraps. " What they have shall be fit for sick- 
ness or age/' she would say. The meat and gravy lay 
in the basin, the vegetables or pudding in the saucer. 
There was no mixing and messing. If they liked 
vegetables, they sometimes went in with the meat. 
One of us would run up of an evening for those who 
had no one to send, and set it out for them. They 
would smile, and say of the cook, " She does know 
how to serve up a dinner!" I heard a servant say 
once, " What a fuss, to be sure ! We sent out dinners 
in tins, but we turned it all in together." It angered 
the cook, and she said, " If I had had the feeding of 
you, you should have eaten it yourself V 3 

I seldom saw waste in that house, for my Lady had 
a strict eye in the dining-room, only in the servants'- 
hall you might see it with one or another, but they 
soon got ashamed. When I was housekeeper I still 
kept the head of the hall dinner-table ; all were willing 
I should. So we had bat one table then, and I always 
asked a short blessing, such as " Thanks be to God for 
the food He has given us. May He keep us from 
waste, and bless it to us, for Christ's sake." 

I am sure it did have an effect ; and amongst the 
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texts written up I had that one that asked, " Will a 
man rob God V 9 It looked a solemn question as it 
utood there alone, and did good with the visitors, who 
sometimes were thoughtless in waste. 

When we were children mother used to say to us, 
" Never dare to waste, nor to think that things are 
your own. Not the richest on earth has a thing, so 
to speak, of his own. He only holds it all on trust to 
give up an account, and it is the same with those 
who have least. You would not like to think you 
should come to be brought up to justice as a thief and 
a robber here below ? But I can tell you, children, 
you will be brought up as a thief and a robber here- 
after — which is far beyond sentence here — if you waste 
what you are trusted with by God or by man." 
Then mother would teach us to see the meaning in 
those words, " He that is faithful in that which is 
least will be faithful also in much; and he that is 
unjust in the least will be unjust also in much." She 
would tell us how small things prepared us for great, 
and that God, who knew all hearts and lives, had told 
us how it was and how it would be, that little things 
were like the keys that opened great things. Those 
who waste the daily bread provided will waste time 
and waste money. They may not think it, but it must 
be, for God has said it, and it will be shown up that 
He is true at the end. 

When I had servants under me, I used to try and 
follow up mother's teaching to us. " There is a time 
coming," I used to tell them, " when we shall see all that 
has ever been trusted to us by God or by man, and how 
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we have used it, and all we have done with it, and all 
we have not done. That will be a solemn look-out for 
each one ; what it must be for some when God's clear 
light shines full on it all — not their false excuses ! 
And then when we see, as we shall see, all the misery 
and want that was hungering and thirsting, and had 
no certain dwelling-place, while we wasted by little 
and little the good things of God, what a sight and 
what a feeling it must be when it is too late to alter 
one act !" 

Some of the servants thought me over-strict; 
I will say there was plenty of good, pleasant food 
set out for all, still all did not like me to stand on 
"no waste," and they would say, "What would I 
have thought of where they had lived — to see things 
that would have fed a good-conditioned family thrown 
to the pig-tub, or household food sold to comers and 
goers at the door V 

" Well," I said, " if that be the way, let us empty 
our prisons of every poor soul who steals when he is 
hungry, for these household robbers are the folk that 
need chains — these who use the very trust that is 
placed in them, to spoil, and waste, and rob V 9 I said, 
" I am afraid they will not find themselves at the last 
by the side of Him who pardoned the penitent thief 
when he hung on the cross. I am afraid there is a 
reckoning waiting for them that will bar the prison 
door till the last mite is made good." 

I never had a mind for argument, so I just laid it 
out in plain words before them. For evil is strong, 
and if you tell out the truth in a weak sort of sorrowful 
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way, it may not take the hold that it should do. So I 
just told them the long and short of it at once. 

To think what those have to answer for who first 
let others into the knowledge of evil ways ! Perhaps 
there will never be a poor soul in hell who will not 
have a curse to lay on some one there for first letting 
him into the ways of transgression. 

I was forced at times to come down strong upon 
them, but not always. I did like best to remind them 
of Him who fed the hungry — how He stood on the 
lonesome hill-side, and made them all sit down, and 
fed them with the food He had given thanks for and 
blessed. I said to them, " If we will not give thanks 
when we find our table spread, it is one way of saying 
we will not feed with Christ, nor take our bread from 
His hands." 

Then I tried to get them to think how He, who 
could multiply food by His own gracious will, would 
yet have every fragment gathered up. "Do let us 
remember," I would say, " Christ's eye is on the frag- 
ments. He sees if they are made wastefully ; He sees 
if they be wasted when made. Let us be as those who 
feed with Christ, gathering up the fragments that 
nothing be lost." And many among them, first and 
last, did come to that feeling. Blessings on them! 
They are teaching their own children now who it is 
who looks on the fragments, whether of food, or of 
firing, or of time, or of money. " No waste here, for 
Christ's sake ! " was a motto I liked them to feel 
belonged to us all, and I had it written up, for I said, 
" Let the right thing be plain." 
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The dear little children like to hear even such 
tales as this. And I tell them about Elijah when he 
sat by the brook, and God sent the ravens with the 
bit of flesh and of bread to feed him. I try to teach 
them how God looks on all little things. We must 
not destroy any good thing, for God looks upon it. 
They love to be talked to, even by old Dorothy ; but 
then they have known my arms from their birth ; if 
ever I did waste time, it was in their nursery. The 
young servants were no ways against listening to 
me ; they knew my love for them, even when the wind 
blew my words strongest and hottest, like the fire of 
the blacksmith when he must supple the iron. 

There is nothing pleases me better than to see the 
young servants come in from the Hall to have a 
talk with me. The . housekeeper now, having been 
one of my own women in her time, is no ways against 
it. She says, " There, Mrs. Cope, let them come, you 
can do for them better than I can." But I tell her, 
it must never be her way to shift off her duty on me. 
Then she smiles, and says, " I will try too, but girls 
now-a-days want all the help they can get." 

When I first had girls under me, there were no 
banks at Post Offices. I used to get them to lay by 
in my care, and they were no way unwilling. And 
many a home has good furniture now that came out of 
my tin box — their old savings-bant. Dear me ! How 
many want me to go over and see them. But I tell 
them my work has always been stay-at-home work, 
and by what I can see it is like to continue the 
same. 
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I keep a quick eye on the savings. They have io 
come and talk over their spendings with me. For I 
am not going to let them squander one way or the 
other. I always say, " Keep your parents in your 
heart, you never know what they may want, that is 
one call for saving." But I find all sorts of relations 
after them for money. That displeases me and I say, 
" You may give all you have got, and you will find 
beggars no better off in the end. Let them work, 
and struggle, and bear the yoke in their youth. If 
you feed the idle you go against their Maker." Let 
men and women learn to work for house and home, 
not to steal from you what you have won by good 
labour. If you know an honest heart you may lend 
to it now and then ; but to give to those who will not 
earn the home they dwell in, is a poor look out on 
both sides. 

Whenever they had anything particular on their 

minds, I said, " Never fear the wrong time ! I have 

but little company except the young. Come and take 

your tea with me." How free they will talk to me 

while I am sipping my tea. If I were to write the 

things told me then it would make a few pages that 

would be affecting; but I leave all that alone, for 

most of them are about the world still. I pretty 

generally know by the look of the face what the 

nature of the discourse is likely to be. I do think it 

has helped to keep many a one honest, truthful, and 

pure in heart and life. The mothers too, and even the 

lads are no ways against a free talk with their old 

friend. I have given my advice, and, what's more, I 

11 
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have seen it followed; for do they not know I just 
wish them all well — and have experience to help them 
if they be willing. 

There is use for an old woman I have seen many 
a time. The aged, if the hoary head be indeed a 
crown of righteousness, have done with worrying 
over themselves ; they have their concern for others, 
and most of all for the young, to help them to go 
right. And I don't think that the young turn off for 
pretty plain speaking when they know the heart is 
just, tender, and true, and caring for them. My 
Lady says, by what she hears from one and another, 
she thinks I shall be just worn out with her servants. 
But what is the use of an old woman, I say, if she 
cannot foster the young ? 

I am sure I could not give an account of what 
goes on between us — the cogitations, and applications, 
and determinations. I will let a little light in on 
these, for it may do good for others. I had one girl 
who came to tell me she had set her heart on buying 
her father a pig ; and how we did discourse over its 
buying, and its feeding, and its selling, and its 
bringing the rent easy, and how if it should die — 
which was a point we could not settle , but I said, 
"Believe in the blessing that will keep it alive." 
And how her eyes glistened, and she said, " Thanks to 
you, Mrs. Cope, if it should die there is more in 
the savings bank to make up for that." And how I 
looked on the neat comely young woman, and saw 
the promised blessing coming down on her head for 
evermore. And what a contrivance it was, and the 
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girl was at home when I got the young pig driven 
over from the farm, and how her mother said, 
" Georgie, run ! shy off that stray pig that's got into 
the garden ;" and how Georgie ran and came back 
and said, " There's a man in the garden who says 
it's to stay !" Bat I will just not finish, for such 
things keep my sight watery and are a block to my 
writing. 

There was another, whose father broke his arm above 
the wrist, and it was not set right, and he was spoilt for 
his labonr. How many tears I have seen his eldest girl 
shed on yon stool for her father and her home ! Till 
one day we thought of a donkey and cart. But all 
the little money was gone from the home, the father 
had been weeks out of work, and the doctor's bill to 
pay "for doing a life mischief," I said, and the 
children all young. There was nothing but a donkey 
and cart that could save them. There was one at the 
wheelwright's, that he had made on the chance of a 
customer ; how she and I would walk up and stand 
and look it over till I knew it by heart, and the poor 
girl I believe saw it before her eyes all the day. And 
the wheelwright was a father, and said he would put 
it some deal lower, and it was a cart that would stand 
wear and tear> and he made no doubt he could hear of 
a toward donkey to draw it, so many as came to and 
fro to his yard. And we counted up the savings over 
and over, and settled it all. Till one evening the poor 
girl ran over and said, " Oh dear, there's the harness, 
I never gave it a thought, and there's nothing to buy 
it with. Do you think they would trust me ? I'll 
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not spend a penny I can help till I have paid it." 
And I said, "Old memories are longer than young ones. 
I did not forget that the donkey and cart must be 
fastened together. It is hanging up at the wheel- 
wright's, and there is nothing to pay ; " and the girl 
was just overcome. 

How it softens the young to have feelings like 
that. That young heart will keep tender you will see, 
by the blessing of God, to all that she has to do with. 
And the donkey was stabled the night at the wheel- 
wright's, And the girl drove it all the way herself. 
You may think she got a full holiday. The wheel- 
wright and I started her off, and stood and watched 
her away. And we could not say a word; but I 
know what we felt. And she got to the garden stile 
as they sat at their poor little tea. They were all out 
in the lane in no time, and such a scene I suppose as 
could not be told. They said the poor man sat down 
on a stone and cried like a child, and the children 
hugged and kissed the donkey ; and the mother laid 
her head on her big daughter's shoulder and said, 
" Jenny, my blessing ! You have saved your poor 
father V I am sure I sat at home and cried at the 
thought of it. 

But, dear me ! There is many a son and daughter 
would not be backward if they were but trained to 
the notion of it — if they did but see and feel the 
meaning of those words of the Lord Jesus, " It is 
more blessed to give than to receive." It is wonder- 
ful when you come to think that they are the words 
of Him who gave all, even to His most precious life, 
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and He says, " It is more blessed." Let us all, young 
and old, rich and poor, hasten to learn it of Him, for 
He surely can, and He surely will teach us if we have 
the heart to learn. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

I have always seen a willingness to learn in Prudence 
Maye. When I think how at one time she knew 
nothing but wrong ways of doing all that she did — 
which all was not . much — and now to see the ways 
that her caring co please me has brought her to, I am 
sometimes ready to say, Can this be Prudence Maye ? 
I sit in my chair and watch her at work as a pleasure. 
You have only to look round in which room you will, 
to see that a hand skilful for work has been there. 
There is a look about things that a practised eye can- 
not mistake. The way the beds are made up, the 
little window curtains hung, the valances hanging 
straight, the clear china ware, and the purity every- 
where, might tell you that the house is well off that has 
Prudence Maye to take care of it. Lead me through 
the work of a house, and I will tell you what they are, 
under whose hands it lies. Take a look round my 
kitchen room where I sit. See the copper and steel 
that hangs here and there ; the hearth, let you come 
when you will; the casement windows, inviting the 
light that is waiting to enter, through which you see 
the rosebuds, and the blossoms of jessamine. You 
never find coals sprinkled here and there, nor a 
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smear from careless hands. The crockery looks like 
my mother's, and the glass loses no merit of its own 
under Prudence Maye's hands. 

These things just please me ; and she stirs about 
in that quiet way, that when she clears the dinner 
and sees to a few things, it sends me off in a doze in 
my father's arm-chair. The poor thing that looked 
a slattern all over, till you could not tell at which 
point to begin, now works with an order that grows 
to her like nature. 

I will tell those of you who may be but poor 
workers as yet, and who may care to know, how it is 
that Prudence Maye is so changed for the better. 
She had nothing that pleased me in herself and her 
ways when I tried her in pity ; but I soon found she 
had a heart at the bottom. Then I said, " That will 
do ! " I have lived a long life, and I never saw a 
true heart fail yet. There may be heaps of rubbish 
above-ground, but give it time, and let your own heart 
be as warm over it as sunshine over the seed, and it 
will break through the confusions that cover it, and 
blossom before you. So I did not check her and chide 
her on the right hand and left, but where she muddled 
and messed, I just put the thing right, or showed 
her the way, perhaps twenty times over ; but I knew 
it was sure work ; and now see what a polish it has 
come to ! 

Many a time have I gone through that before. I have 
always found that a hand and a head, if the heart be not 
with them, is no better than an anvil and hammer with- 
out the fire to soften. I have known some few that I 
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only lost time over ; they had no heart to answer to 
yours, or if they had, it could not be found, and they 
turned good into evil. Yet I have sometimes thought, 
even with them, "Who knows but old Dorothy's 
voice and the tears in her eyes may come back to them 
some day, when they have learned the sad lesson that 
' the way of transgressors is hard ? * " 

I don't believe that Prudence Maye does a thing, 
from the least to the greatest, but a touch of her heart 
gives it life. As I say, " What's the pleasure of dead 
work, to do or have done ? Get your heart into it, 
and it will tell of life." I have seen many a young 
heart turn and try. The best of it is, that if you 
wake up the heart for one duty, it will wake up for 
other duties; and then duties grow into blessings, 
and life is a new thing, and brightens for ever. The 
boy Peleg was born in her hard days, when she did not 
know herself what a human heart meant ; and the bad 
feeling of those days seemed to hang about him to her. 
But now they are getting a little trust the one in the 
other; and when even a little trust has come, you 
have got on a long way towards the love that should 
be. 

There is many a one that will never give in to 
rule from outside, that will yet give in to your heart, 
when they once feel its care for them. It is all very 
well to chip away at stone till the outside be right 
to your mind ; but when you have life, it must grow 
into right forms from within. I can tell those who 
are all for outside obedience, you may carve out your 
rules as you like, but another's life will never fit into 
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your life unless the hearts within get a clasp, the one 
to the other. 

There is only one thing that vexes me still with 
Prudence Maye. I am loth to say it, but she gets 
an untidy look over herself, and she likes her gowns 
to draggle behind her. She loops up her prints, in 
festoons, to keep them a right length, but they look 
forlorn, at the best. She thinks it is fashion, but, as 
I tell her, a fashion had need be true every way to 
look well on its wearer. She does not see it yet, 
and I sometimes think it is just for fear I should take 
too much pleasure in looking at her pleasant face. 
But her heart is true, and all things will come in time. 
I have seen many a change, in one thing or another, 
on which no outward rule was at work. So I wait on 
for this. She serves me like a daughter, and says, 
" You have mothered me, and I will never risk hard 
handling again." 

Peleg does all things at school up to his age, and 
is, I suppose, such a favourite with his master as never 
was. It is well for the boy, for if they tried hardness 
again, they would lose the day with him, I fear. He 
is forward in all but his speech. There is a hope 
that will come, now he is mixed up with others. The 
child is a jewel to me. The only fear I have is lest 
any evil should darken his shining. Little did I ever 
think what that name Peleg could grow into to me. 
As for him and his mother, I believe all will come 
right. Nature may seem slow, but there is no use 
in trying to force it, when you have to do with human 
hearts. 
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I may say that I have now come to the end of the 
years in which I lived under-servant at the Hall. 
When things flow on smoothly, there is much to live 
in, but little to tell of. After this time I had young 
servants under me. It will be a good thing to break 
off my story here, and see whether the young folks 
will let Old Dorothy's Looking Glass prove a coun- 
sellor to them. If they will, they can have more for 
the asking. But, as I tell my Lady, it is a pity for me 
to sit spinning a yarn that none will take the trouble 
to weave into wear. Let us wait and see, then, and 
if the call come, I have the good will to answer, if 
He who gives me the will may also give me the power. 
Therefore, be sure you let Old Dorothy know if any 
one of you be the better for a look in her glass. I 
will end up with this request — that you will take your 
Bible, and there read and consider the first chapter 
of St. James, from the twenty-first to the twenty- 
sixth verse. And with this I say farewell to the dear 
young folks I have had in my heart every page I have 
written. 



THE END. 
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